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THE CAPTIVATING SUMMER NOVEL 


THE 
PRINCESS DEHRA 


By JOHN REED SCOTT 
Jn which we meet again the characters of his dashing success 
“THE COLONEL OF THE RED HUZZARS” 
(Eleven Editions) 

“The Princess Dehra’’ has the same light touch, swift action, 
quick art and repartee, sharp and unexpected climaxes, intrigue, 
sword-play, and danger, that have stood out so noticeably in the 
author’s two former books, the “ Colonel/’’ and “ Beatrix of Clare,’’ 
but it also has the surer hand of the maturer writer, and the nicer 
appreciation of detail, and will, no doubt, be even more widely read. 


Illustrated in color by Clarénce F. Underwood 
12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50 


A TEMPTING LOT OF NEW FICTION 


MYSTERY INTRIGUE 
In the Dead of Night The Duchess of Dreams 


By John T. Mcintyre By Edith Macvane 


A tale of social ambition, of startling adventure, and of 


A mystery story that mystifies. : 
passionate love ; placed all against the dazzling background of 


Colored Frontispiece and Three Illustrations a Newport summer. 
2mo. Cloth, $1.50 Frontispiece in Color by Alonzo Kimball 
12mo. Decorated cover, $1.50 


ROMANCE LOVE 


Marcia Schuyler The Master Influence 
By Grace Livingston Hill Lutz By Thomas McKean 


The “‘dresden-china’’ romance of the year, | A delightful love-story of modern people with 
fragrant of lavender and rosemary. modern ideas. 


Colored Frontispiece and Six Illustrations Colored Illustrations by Will Grete 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 











BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 


‘* Anita,’” the most beautiful one. 





Jack Spurlock 
—Prodigal 


By George Horace Lorimer 


A tale of irresistible humor; rich in 
shrewd philosophy, epigram and sound horse 
sense. 


Jack says: “‘Even Satan, who had 
always been hanging around when i had 
plenty of money, seemed to have no use for 
me now that I was broke, which led me to 
reflect that there must be a good deal of com- 
pulsory virtue in the world.” 





Illustrated by F. R. Gruger. $1.50 


THE SPANISH JADE By Maurice Hewlett 

“No reader is likely to go far with the ‘Spanish Jade’ without being reminded of 

Carmen . . . . Let it be remembered that so eminent a critic as Frederick Harrison 

has pronounced Mr. Hewlett’s novels better than those of Sir Walter Scott." —Springfield 
Sunday Republican. 

Illustrated and decorated in color by W. Hyde $1.00 postpaid 

THE ANCIENT LAW By Ellen Glasgow 


“The book is well worth reading.""—Athenaeum (London). 
“Miss Glasgow's latest novel has both dignity and charm.” — The Dial. $1.50 


RUSSIA’S MESSAGE By William English Walling 
A complete and illuminating study of Russia: The crushing oppression, the awakening 

of the peasants, the anti-Government parties, and the controlling idea of the Revolution. 
46 pages of photographs and a map. $3.25 postpaid 


THE ROMANCE OF THE REAPER By Herbert N. Casson 
This book makes clear, for the first time, why Americans monopolize the harvester 
business of the world. It is a wonderful medley of kings, mechanics, millionaires, inventors 
and farmers, and shows the development of agriculture, during the last 80 years in the U. S. 
16 pages of photographs. $1.10 postpaid 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN JULY: 





Sowing Seeds Potted Fiction Care of Automobiles 
in Danny By John Kendrick Bangs By Burt J. Paris 
By Nellie L. McClung Selections from the world’s A non-technical book which 
A bright and delightful story, quickest sellers, put up in slices for will help to keep down repair 
full of humor and sentiment . hurried readers. bills. Now Ready. 
$1.00 50 cents $1.00 
Covmrey =“) we Woain’s Work @) Tvs Ganoas 
D OUBLEDAY PAGE &Co. 
2 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Illustrated Illustrated 


by f by 
FREDERIC ) FREDERIC 
DORR nom DORR 
STEELE ia } STEELE 


$1.50 $1.50 


VERA, THE MEDIUM 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


Vera is a new kind of heroine and one of the most fascinating in fiction. What 
she had to do as a Medium, the people she worked with, the tangled plot in which she 
becomes involved, her love story, and the great climax of the final séance are some of 
the exciting things in the most absorbing novel Richard Harding Davis ever wrote. 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW NOVEL OF MODERN LIFE 


HALFWAY HOUSE 


A brilliant and profoundly powerful novel of modern life in town and country in England 
to-day. A young girl married to an older man, is loved by two other men, one of them a painter, 
botanist, vagabond of a wholly delightful and original kind. Her gradual development and her 
dealings with the men are described with the astonishing power and fascinating style that put Mr. 
Hewlett in the front rank among the novelists of the life and problems of our own day. 


The Girl and the Game | The Stage Door _ 


and other College Stories By CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 
By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS Illustrated. $1.50 


Illustrated. $1.50 Stage life is familiar to him in all its aspects. 
Lively amusing stories of college life. —Philadelphia Record. 


RENE BAZIN’S New Novel 


THE GROWING GRAIN $1.00 


A tremendous novel of the struggle of life in the country in France to-day. Full of vivid 
characters, wonderful descriptions and picturesque incidents.’’ 


THE NUN 


‘The most-talked-of novel in France. It deserves to be read.’’—Record-Herald. 
‘*An exquisite story.’’—London Telegraph. 


THE BOOK OF FISH AND FISHING 


By LOUIS RHEAD Illustrated $1.50 net. Prepaid, $1.62 


The most complete and comprehensive book on where, when and how to capture all kinds of 
salt and fresh water fish angled for with rod and line. A full account of best lines, flies, bait, lures 
and tackle with maps showing distribution of fish and where to get them. ‘The book covers every 
part of the country and of the coast. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





GEXA, BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS |\OOQGGS 
Special Book BSargains—Miscellaneous 


PLAY IN PROVENCE. 


By Elizabeth Robins Pennell and Joseph Taam one by Joseph Pennell. 12mo. 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. ° ‘ . ° e . Our Special Price, 45 Cents 


TRUE MANLINESS. 
Readings selected from the writings of Thomas Hughes, by E. E. Brown. Introduction by 
James Russell Lowell. 12mo. Publisher’s price, 75c. : Our Special Price, 25 Cents 


MY LADY’S DRESSING ROOM. 
By Harriet Hubbard Ayer. Adapted from wage seats of the Baronne Staffe. 12mo. Pub- 
lisher’s price, 50 cents net. ‘ ‘ . Our Special Price, 25 Cents 
SHAKESPEARE, THE TRAGEDIE OF MACBETH 
Elizabethan Shakespeare. A new edition, with critical text in Elizabethan English and 
brief notes illustrative of Elizabethan life and thought and idiom. By Mark Harvey Lid- 
dell. 8vo. Text-book Edition. Publisher’s price, $1.00. . Our Special Price, 35 Cents 


THROUGH ISLE AND EMPIRE. 
An analysis of modern English character of Vicomte Robert D’Humieres, with an introduc- 
tory letter by Rudyard Kipling. 12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.40. Our Special Price, 30 Cents 


WHY MEN REMAIN BACHELORS. 
And other luxuries. A series of charming essays on some of the questions that are fre- 
quently asked in every-day life. By Lfllian Bell. 12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 
Our Special Price, 25 Cents 





HYMNS THAT HAVE HELPED. 


Being a collection of hymns which have been found most useful to the children of men. 
Edited with the assistance of numerous helpers by W. T. Stead. Revised Red Line Edition, 
with many illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. Publisher’s price, $2. Our Special Price, 65 Cents 
Half leather. Publisher’s price, $8 . . . . +. +. #£=.(QOur Special Price, 90 Cents 


PLUNKITT OF TAMMANY HALL. 
A transcription of the political wisdom of a well-known leader in New York politics, George 
Washington Plunkitt, the er’ of “honest graft.” By W. L. Riordon. With introduc 
tion by Charles Murphy, head of Tammany Hall. 12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.00. 
Our Special Price, 25 Cents 


Sn TOT ee ep ee eee RG eee 


THE LITERARY GUILLOTINE, 
Au authorized report of the proceedings before the Literary Emergency Court holden in and 
for the District of N. A. Reporter??? The bench: Mark Twain, C. J.; Oliver Herford, J.; 
Myself, J. For the prosecution, Charles Battell Loomis. 12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.00. 
Our Special Price, 20 Cents 


RUSKIN RELICS. 
By W. G. Collingwood. With 50 oerannrunes Le. John Ruskin and others. 8vo. Gilt top. 
Publisher’s price, $2.50. ; Our Special Price, 85 Cents 


THE AMERICAN ADVANCE, 
A study in Territorial Expansion. By Edmund J. Carpenter. With a map showing the 
growth of the U. 8S. A. 8vo. Publisher’s price, $2.50. : ‘ Our Special Price, 65 Cents 


PORT ARTHUR, A MONSTER HEROISM. 
By Richard Barry. With 16 battlefield snapshots in double tone. 12mo. Publisher’s price, 
$1 1.50. Our Special Price, 30 Cents 
“He has added to the literature of the famous siege a human document so strong in its 
lines as to give the reader a biograph presentation of the scenes with a graphophone ac- 
companiment.”—Boston Herald. 


PRESIDENTIAL PROBLEMS. 
A clear, vigorous discussion of the Venezuelan boundary question, Chicago riots, the bond 
issue, ete. By Grover Cleveland, 8vo. Publisher’s price, $1.80. Our Special Price, 50 Cents 


MAKERS OF SONG. 
The stories of those makers of song, whose lives and works have had the greatest influence 
upon the development of aid art. By Anna Alice Chapin. 12mo. Illustrated. Publish- 
er’s price, $1.20. ‘ ° ° e ‘ ‘ . ° ° Our Special Price, 30 Cents 


LONDON TYPES. 
Verses. By W. E. Henley. Twelve colored lithograph prints, by Mr. Nicholson, of well- 
known London types—the Coster, Beef-eater, Soldier, Flower-girl, Hawker, Drum Major, 
Policeman and others. 12x12 inches. Library edition. Japan vellum. Publisher’s price, 
$3.75: Our Special Price, 75 Cents. Popular edition. Boards. Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our 
Special Price, 30 Cents. 


HELEN KELLER. 
The story of her life with her letters (1887-1901) and a supplementary account of her edu- 
cation, including passages from the reports and letters of her teacher, Anne Mansfield 
Sullivan, by John Albert Macy. Special edition. Illustrated. Containing additional chap- 
ters by Helen Keller. 8vo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our Special Price, 40 Cents. Half 
leather. Publisher's price, $2.50. Our Special Price, 75 cents. 


PORTRAITS AND PRINCIPLES OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST MEN AND WOMEN 
With Practical Lessons on Successful Life by over fifty leading thinkers. Designed and 
arranged by Wm. C. King, with an introduction by Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D. 
with over 400 photo-engraved portraits. 8vo. Publisher’s price, $2. Our Special Price, 30 Cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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Canning and Preserving 


It is better for a housekeeper to put up her own fruits and 
vegetables than to depend on store goods. She knows what 
she is getting and can be absolutely sure of the results. There 
is no risk. This book of Mrs. Rorer’s, ‘‘ Canning and 
Preserving,’ tells just how to do everything with certainty— 
how to can, preserve, make jellies, jams, marmalades, fruit 
syrups and butters, vinegars, etc. The inexperienced can go 
by this book, and the experienced one may learn some new 
wrinkles. 
Cloth, 50 cents ; we pay postage 


Hot Weather Dishes 


The worry of providing suitable changes in the daily menu 
during hot weather vexes the housekeeper. Here is a book by 
Mrs. Rorer, ‘* Hot Weather Dishes,”’ which saves much of 
this worry. You will be surprised what delightful meals can be 
concocted without taxing the energies, at the same time 
completely satisfying the appetite, no matter how jaded from 
the weather. 
Cloth, 50 cents; we pay postage 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book. The best ever. Over 700 pages 
of the best things in cookery ; hundreds of recipes; beautifully 
illustrated. Washable cloth, $2.00 net ; by mail, $2.20. 


My Best 250 Recipes. Very choice and of a wide variety. Useful 
in home and social life. Cloth, 50 cents net; by mail, 55 cents. 


Many Ways for Cooking Eggs. Good things here in abundance, 


and you'll find delightful egg sauces also where needed. 
Cloth, 35 cents net; by mail, 38 cents. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Philadelphia Cook Book. The favorite standby. 
A big book of nearly 600 pages. In washable cloth, $1.75. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Bread and Bread Making. Instructions and recipes 
for making everything in the bread line. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Sandwiches. New edition. Enlarged by new recipes to twice its 
former size ; price same. Cloth, 25 cents. 


New Salads. A good book at any time; especially so now. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Any bookseller has these books or can get them ; or we will mail them. Where 
postage is not given we pay it. 
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ARNOLD & CO., 418 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 


RALPH WALDO TRINE’S “LIFE” BOOKS 


What All the World’s A’Seeking 


and 


In Tune With The Infinite 


150,000 of these books sold. Each $1.25 


“I know of nothing in the entire range of literature more 
calculated to inspire the young than the ‘ Life Books,’ and 
to renew the soul in young and old.”—From a Reader. 


ORISON SWETT MARDEN’S 


Every Man a King 


$1.00 net. By mail, $1.10. 

“| have read it twice through and have begun it a third 
time, aS in my opinion it is the most complete summing-up 
of the best thought to date in that line (power of mind 
over destiny).”—Luther Burbank. 


ALBERT B. OLSTON’S 


Mind: Power and Privileges 
$7.50 net. By mail, $7.65. 


‘‘May I ask you to convey to the author my grateful appre- 
ciation of this very valuable contribution to a most obscure 
but important subject? The chapters on Christian Science 
have especially impressed me for their dignity, reserve and 
absolute cogency of reasoning.” —Bishop Potter. 


SHELDON LEAVITT’S 
Paths to the Heights 


$1.00 net. By mail, $1.10 


‘A fitting addition to Dr. Leavitt’s other helpful writings 
on the mental and spiritual cure of disease. As Emerson said 
of ‘Leaves of Grass,’ ‘It has the best merits, namely of 
fortifying and encouraging.’ It will teach the sick to be well, 
and the well to be better.”—Benjamin Fay Mills. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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“Natural, Simple and Fitting as Nature Itself” 


COLLECTED SONNETS 
LLOYD MIFFLIN 


Second Edition Recently Published 


Cloth, 4to. with a portrait. 369 pages. Price, $2.60 net ; postage, 22 cents 








“Mr. Mifflin’s collected sonnets make an impressive volume and emphasize the 
author’s distinguished position as a poet.”——N. Y. Times. 


_ “No recent collection of verse has been more instinct with poetic love of beauty or 
has shown more ability at communicating it in verse,’ —The Nation. 











Published Oxford University Press, American Branch 
by 29-35 West 32d Street, New York 





THE MOSHER BOOKS 


AY | express to you my personal 


sense of obligation as one of the 
many to whose happiness you 


SIMMIBE’S ANTONY AND HERO 
AND SHORT STORIES 
As when a motherwolf to shield her young, 

Braves the intruding lion, by snapping 

And snarling and dodging her light and speedy self, 
About the bulky enemy to keep him 

From the prize the while she summons help. 





Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 


have contributed by placing 
F. SIMON, Publisher, 132 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 


beautiful books at the command 
: of very limited purses? I sup- 

pose I have not expended above ten or twelve Foop For THoucur. 

dollars with you—but I am sure that there In a certain Southern city there is a hot- 
is no other way in which so little money lunch stand whose proprietor is a pious old-time 
could bring such vast returns in permanent darkey. Over his counter he has this motto, 
possessions that constitute something more presented by some friend: 

than just delight. And when I look over “Prepare to Meet Thy God.” 

my little books | cannot but feel that to you John E. Rosser, Lippincott’s 


this joy on the part of the purchaser means eo 
A New Kind of a Book 


more than the money they bring—for other- 
wise you would not make such beautiful 

Symbol Psychology 
By Rev. Adolph Roeder 


books for such small prices. The beauty of 
The title sounds abstruse, but the book is so 


your books is that they seem always to be 
the personal possession of the man who buys 

far from it that the NEW YORK PRESS says 
of it that it is 


them. You deserve the abiding thanks and 
gratitude of all men who love Beauty and to 

** As fascinating as a good romance.”’ 
“Suggestive and entertaining.”"— 7he /nter-Ocean. 


whom it is almost essential that Beauty 
“ Enjoyable and instructive.”"-— 7he Week's Progress. 


shall be free. 
It is good summer reading 
$1.50 postpaid 


Our complete book catalogue sent free on request. 


THE NUNC LICET PRESS 
45 West Coulter Street Philadelphia 






















My New Catalogue—a remarkable piece of bookwork 
in itself—explains this unusual compliment, and is sent 
free on request to booklovers anywhere that can be 
reached by mail. 







THOMAS B. MOSHER 
Portland se Maine 
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The Novels of Mrs. Humphry Ward 


By Arthur Hobson Quinn 


Of the English Department, University of Pennsylvania 


of fiction in England at pres- 

ent the work of Mrs. Ward 

looms up very large. It is 
not our purpose to compare her with those 
whom the accident of time has made her 
contemporaries, but the calmest criticism 
must decide that there is no one now writ- 
ing novels in English with whom she may 
not be ranked. 

No thoroughly satisfactory definition of 
the term “novel” has ever been given, but 
there is a general agreement that its prin- 
cipal function is to develop or reveal 
human character. Judged by this stand- 
ard, Mrs. Ward’s novels supremely stand 
the test. For the characters are what we 
remember; the incidents serve only to 
establish those characters, and then drop 
away from our remembrance, leaving, dis- 
tinct and sharp, the men and women whom 
we are so glad we have known. The mo- 
tives, too, moral, economic, religious, 
which are usually to be found in her books, 
serve in the molding of character. Julie 
Le Breton’s moral struggle is the great 
theme of Lady Rose’s Daughter, but it 
establishes the characters of Delafield, of 
Warkworth, of Julie herself. The study 
of economic conditions makes Marcella the 
woman she is and Sir George Tressady the 
man we hoped he would become. The 
phases of religious revolt, so differently 
expressed in Robert Elsmere and Helbeck 
of Bannisdale, have their most complete 
result in the characters themselves. 

Sometimes the characterization is made 
by the novelist herself, as in this descrip- 
tion of Jacob Delafield: 

Nevertheless with every year that passed he 
became a more remarkable character—his will 
stronger, his heart gentler. In the village where 


ONTEMPORARY judgments 
are always liable to revision, 
.; but when we look at the field 


he lived they wondered at him a good deal, and 
often laughed at him. But if he had left them, 
certainly the children and the old people would 
have felt as though the sun had gone out. 

Sometimes, however, the description is 
supplied by one of the other characters, 
as in Sir George Tressady, where Lady 
Letty is settled for all time by Lady Betty’s 
remark : 

I'll tell you what it is—she isn’t a gentleman: 
Don’t interrupt me! I mean exactly what I 
say—she isn’t a gentleman. She would do and 
say all the things that a nice man squirms at. 
I always Rave the oddest fancy about that kind 
of person. I see them as they must be at night 
—all the fine clothes gone—just a little black 
soul scrawled between the bedclothes. 

Just how far an artist is justified in 
instilling a moral purpose into his work 
has been a point of dispute for a suffi- 
ciently extended period, but even the ad- 
herent of “art for art’s sake” cannot help 
admiring the skill with which Mrs. Ward 
has made her “purposes” vital. Never. 
since the day when George Eliot ceased 
writing has there been a better expression 
of that intense moral earnestness which 
distinguishes the English mind. And how 
often in that involuntary search for lit- 
erary affinities does the work of Mrs. 
Ward bring George Eliot into our minds! 
The subtle understanding of feminine 
character, the sympathetic appreciation of 
the tragedies that come into ordinary lives, 
the fidelity, almost photographic, to the 
standards of probability, make a compari- 
son of these two almost a necessity. And 
if Mrs. Ward could not have written Silas 
Marner, could George Eliot have written 
The Marriage of William Ashe? 

The versatility of Mrs. Ward is one of 
her most hopeful characteristics. She has 
given us the novel of English social life 
tinged with politics in Sir George Tressady 
and The Marriage of William Ashe, with 
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The country home of Mrs. Ward at Tring 


economics in Marcella, and with moral 
questions in Lady Rose’s Daughter; the 
religious novel in Robert Elsmere and 
Helbeck of Bannisdale; the study of peas- 
ant life in The Story of Bessie Costrell 
and in portions of Marcella and David 
Grieve ; the novel in which an artistic mood 
is established in Miss Bretherton and Fen- 
wick’s Career, and a sympathetic interpre- 
tation of Italian life in Eleanor. And even 
in the attempt to classify these novels, we 
realize how they all and each stand for so 
much more than the classification indicates. 
For Mrs. Ward plays on several of her 
strings in each novel, and above and be- 
yond everything else she makes us ac- 
quainted with her people. We see them 
with their social armor on and in the 
depths and heights of self-revelation, not 
twisted or distorted by the demands of 
romance, but made clear and vivid by that 
reality which clutches at our memories or 
appeals to our sympathies through its in- 
sistent truth. 

Although her first novel, Miss Brether- 
ton, remains one of her best, many readers 
knew her first as the author of Robert 
Elsmere. But neither for this novel nor 


for Helbeck of Bannisdale will she be re- 
membered longest. Her discussions on 
religious topics are to be avoided with care, 
as indeed they should be in any novel. 
One does not go to a novel to read argu- 
ments about the possibility of miracles, for 
with novels or with arguments miracles 
have nothing to do. 

Nor will it be for her treatment of the 
peasant that Mrs. Ward will be remem- 
bered. The Story of Bessie Costrell is 
powerful, but it is powerful in a way that 
does not make you wish for more of it. 
And it is not to be denied that the earlier 
portion of David Grieve moves very, very 
slowly. Mrs. Ward is interested deeply 
in “peasants,” if one is to judge from her 
address made in Philadelphia and else- 
where during her recent visit, and charac- 
ters such as Hannah and Reuben Grieve 
are real enough. But the trouble is that 
they are not interesting in large doses, and 
the rapid quickening of the story when 
David comes to town is only a proof of the 
fact that Mrs. Ward’s strength does not 
lie in the delineation of the man or woman 
of simple habits. 








She is much more successful in her in- 
terpretation of the artistic temperament. 
Miss Bretherton is a remarkable novel; 
the heroine, who is supposed to be Mary 
Anderson, is one of her best drawn crea- 
tions. The delicate manner in which Mrs. 
\Vard has shown how the growth of Isabel 
Bretherton’s love for Eustace Kendal 
transforms her from a mediocre actress 
to a great one, is one of the finest things 
the novelist has ever achieved. Fenwick's 
Career was not so successful, because we 
could not sympathize so completely with 
the hero, though we could follow with 
appreciation the masterly way in which 
the weakness and the strength of the art- 
ist’s temperament are mingled in this crea- 
tion of Mrs. Ward. 

But there is another sphere, one in 
which Mrs. Ward reigns supreme. In 
the novel of English social life, in the 
revelation of those complex natures who 
have learned the lessons of self-repression, 
Mrs. Ward is at her best. In Marcella, 
Sir George Tressady, The Marriage of 
William Ashe, and most surely in Lady 
Rose’s Daughter she has described the 
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class that rule England in a manner that 
no living English novelist has surpassed. 
Nor do the opening chapters of The Test- 
ing of Diana Mallory reveal any diminu- 
tion of her powers in this respect. 

There can be no question that Mrs. 
Ward’s ideal is the governing English- 
man. William Ashe, Sir George Tressady, 
Lord Maxwell, Jacob Delafield, is each in 
his own way different, and yet each is the 
well-equipped, far-seeing man of courage, 
made to rule over his fellow beings. He 
usually falls in love with a woman of im- 
pulse rather than of judgment, and the 
reader’s sympathy is for him in the var- 
ious complications which result, a sympa- 
thy mingled with a little irritation, by the 
way, at a certain stupidity in dealing with 
the aforesaid complications. Perhaps it is 
that “saving stupidity” which Emerson 
noticed so long ago in the English, and 
which he compared aptly to the curtain of 
the eagle’s eye. 

3ut even more to be admired than the 
individual portraits is Mrs. Ward’s estab- 
lishment of the general atmosphere. In 
the drawing-room of Lady Henry, in the 
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house-parties of Lady Maxwell, in the 
ante-rooms of the House of Commons, 
Mrs. Ward shows her thorough grasp of 
her material. All the tediousness of pub- 
lic life is done away with; what we see is 
the brilliancy of a circle which Mrs. Ward 
almost persuades us to believe is the sum- 
mit of wisdom and the very center of 
power. She does not satirize these people 
very often; she takes them quite seriously 
—and they all take themselves seriously, 
too. They are forever brooding over the 
great economic problems which confront 
their country, and constantly also there is 
brought before us the England of the Em- 
pire, in the discussion of that Eastern 
question—so interesting because so vague 
—where the second act of the great world 
drama is being played, where the Euro- 
pean’ races are slowly crowding in, just 
as the Asiatics swarmed out into Europe, 
so long ago. 

There is no doubt about our interest in 
it all. Whether we are watching Julie’s 
masterly wire pulling for Warkworth, or 
the havoc Lady Kitty Ashe is making of 
her husband’s prospects, or Sir George 
Tressady’s rescue of the Maxwell Minis- 
try, every movement of the kaleidoscope 
has our attention and our sympathy. 
Whether we like the characters or not, we 
can understand their motives and actions, 
for they are not types or abstractions ; they 
are real human beings. 

Realist through and through, Mrs. Ward 
has dared to make her novels end fre- 
quently in tragedy. The tragedy is inevi- 
table in Bessie Costrell, in William Ashe, 
in Helbeck of Bannisdale, but in Sir 
George Tressady it does not seem neces- 
sary and we do not like it. His domestic 
relations have been reconstructed, and 
everything seems to point to a measure of 
happiness, when, all of a sudden, he is 
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snatched away. Perhaps Mrs. Ward was 
too conscious of her power of pathos, and 
could not let an opportunity slip. Her 
death scenes are usually, in a literary sense, 
happy, for she touches the inner sanctities 
delicately and with reverence. The death 
scene of Mme. de Chateauvieux in Miss 
Bretherton is one of the finest we know. 

Mrs. Ward’s grasp of the humorous is 
not nearly so true. Her conversations are 
witty, often brilliant, but her conceptions 
of character or of situation are rarely 
genial. Her people are too much in earn- 
est, either in reforming those beneath 
them or in resisting the attempts of those 
above them to accomplish any reform, but 
in any case they are too profoundly self- 
conscious to be cheerfully gay. Even in 
the peasant class, when we do come across 
a character like Daffady in Helbeck of 
Bannisdale, this is the bitter quality of his 
humor : 

“When th’ owd measter here was deein, 
Mr. Hubert was verra down-hearted yo 


‘ understan, an verra wishfa to say soomat 


frendly to th’ owd man, noo it had coom 
to th’ lasst of im. ‘Fadther’-—he ses— 
‘dear fadther—is there nowt I could do 
fer tha?’ ‘Aye, lad’—ses th’ owd un—‘gie 
me thy yed, an tak mine—thine is gude 
enoof to be buried wi.’ An at that he shet 
his mouth, and deed.” 

This is humor of the Mrs. Poyser type, 
of course, and one must be sparing of it. 
And if Mrs. Ward does not make us laugh 
with her often she never causes us to laugh 
at her. There are no inconsistencies, no 
improbabilities to explain away, no trivial- 
ities, no posing, no intentional obscurities 
to forgive. Every novel she has given us 
is a transcript from life, written in high 
sincerity and marked with the permanent 
quality of the artist. 





Mrs. Ward—7he Woman and Her Work 


By Clarence H. Gaines 


HE long delayed visit of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward to the 
ti United States inevitably re- 
Q 2) calls the American lecture 
tour of her uncle, Matthew 
Arnold, who carried back to 
England some rather unpleasant impres- 
sions of this country. We may hope, how- 
ever, that the great man was as much de- 
ceived in his opinion of us as in his esti- 
mate of his niece’s powers as a novelist. 
“Poor Mary,” he is reported to have said 
on several occasions, “she can never write 
a novel.” Yet since his death Mrs. Ward 
has won the highest praise from critics as 
authoritative as himself. Gladstone made 
her famous by his well-known article in 
the “Nineteenth Century,” upon “Robert 
Elsmere and the Battle of Belief,’ and 
shortly after the publication of Eleanor 
Tolstoy, in an interview, declared her to 
be the greatest living author of the day. 

Unlike her uncle, Mrs. Ward did not 
come to America to deliver a course of 
lectures; nor was it her object to gather 
material- for a story. Although in her 
novel Eleanor she described an American 
girl, Lucy, with rare acumen, she has em- 
phatically disclaimed any intention of writ- 
ing an American novel, “The audacity of 
such an attempt,” she once said, “would be 
equaled only by its impertinence.” As a 
public speaker Mrs. Ward confesses to 
a nervousness almost amounting to stage- 
fright. For this reason she dislikes speech- 
making, and it is probably only from a 
sense of what is due to the American pub- 
lic, who have contributed so much to her 
success as a novelist, that she has con- 
sented to deliver addresses in several cities 
of the United States. 

Attention has been called, often enough, 
to Mrs. Ward’s ancestry as explaining her 
literary power. She is an Arnold, and that 
counts for much; yet we are more im- 
pressed with the fact that in her case pop- 
ular approval has confirmed the verdict of 
such men as Gladstone and Tolstoy. While 
she carries on the best traditions of the 
older English writers, there is to-day no 
more popular story-teller in England—or 
in America. As is well known, Mrs. Ward 


is the daughter of Thomas Arnold, editor 
and author, and granddaughter of the 
famous Dr. Arnold of Rugby. She was 
born in Hobart, Tasmania, June 11, 
1851; but only the first five years 
of her life were spent in her birth- 
place. She was educated in boarding- 
schools in the Lake Country and in Clifton, 
and upon leaving school she went to live 
at Oxford, where her mind was stimulated 


bv close association with such men as 


Mrs. Humphry Ward 
After an early photograph 


Mark Pattison and T. H. Green, professor 
of Moral Philosophy. In 1872 she became 
the wife of Humphry Ward, then a Fel- 
low and Tutor at Brasenose College—a 
writer who has since won distinction by 
his well-known edition of The English 
Poets and his brilliant art criticisms in the 
London “Times.” 

As a girl, Mrs. Ward was of a serious 
bent, and passionately fond of the classics. 
Much of her earlier work consisted of 
grave essays and learned translations; but 
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Mrs. Ward and Her Daughter 
A photograph taken in the Haeseler studios while Mrs. Ward was in Philadelphia on April 4, 1908 
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it is a remarkable fact that she has more 
and more outgrown any academic tenden- 
cies that may have resulted from her early 
training, and although she still maintains 
that there is something to be said for the 
serious “purpose-novel,” there is in her 
later romances no echo of the doctrinaire. 
For eight years after her marriage she 
remained in Oxford, contributing from 
time to time to the reviews, and making 
her first unpretentious attempt at fiction— 
a story for children, entitled Milly and 
Olly. During this time she also wrote an 
essay, unpublished for want of encourage- 
ment, which afterwards became the basis 
of Robert Elsmere. In 1880 she removed 
with her husband to London, where, be- 
sides assisting in the preparation of The 
English Poets, she wrote her first full- 
grown novel, Miss Bretherton, and per- 
formed a service to literature by her ad- 
mirable translation of Amiel’s Journal 
Intime. Robert Elsmere, the story that 
took England by storm, was not published 
until 1888. Since then there has flowed 
from her pen a long series of novels with 
which every English-speaking reader is 
familiar—David Grieve, Marcella, and its 
sequel, Sir George Tressady, Helbeck of 
Bannisdale, Eleanor, Lady Rose’s Daugh- 
ter, The Marriage of William Ashe, Fen- 
wick's Career, and finally The Testing of 
Diana Mallory, now running as a serial in 
“Harper’s Magazine’’—each story showing 
an increase of power and, it may be added, 
of the qualities that make for popular 
success. 

The exquisite finish and keen emotional 
stress of all Mrs. Ward’s stories seem to 
mark her as a woman of almost painfully 
sensitive artistic conscience, and it is not 
surprising to learn that when the creative 
mood is upon her she is absorbed in her 
work to the exclusion of all else. An Eng- 
lishman who visited her years ago at the 
villa which she was then occupying in 
Italy, tells a story illustrating this phase 
of ler character. In the Englishman’s 
party, which was bidden to lunch, was a 
famous Italian statesman, with whom Mrs. 
Ward was very anxious to discuss certain 
political questions. The meal was nearly 
over before the hostess appeared, her hair 
and gown noticeably rumpled, and her man- 
ner very abstracted. Paying no attention 
to the other members of the party, she 
placed’a chair beside the statesman and at 
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once began an animated discussion with 
him in French. When she had the infor- 
mation she desired, she rose and went 
upstairs, only pausing long enough to tell 
her guests that she hoped they would stay 
as long as they pleased and ask the maid 
for anything they wanted. That was the 
last any of them saw of her on that day. 
It is pleasant to add that Mrs. Ward 
has the reputation of being a charming 
hostess, and even more satisfactory to note 
that a woman capable of so deep absorp- 
tion in an intellectual interest is given to 
practical philanthropy. The foundation of 
the Passmore Edwards Settlement at 
Tavistock Place, London, which she has 
for years helped to maintain, was prompt- 
ed by her novel, Robert Elsmere, and the 
vacation school connected with it was 
added at her suggestion. After reading 
an article in “Harper’s Magazine” upon 
the vacation schools of America, Mrs. 
Ward was at once seized with the idea of 
trying a similar plan in London. A vaca- 
tion school was accordingly started in a 
garden belonging to the Duke of Bedford, 
which adjoins the Settlement House in the 
rear, and Mrs. Ward established a special 
branch for the training of crippled chil- 
dren, where they are taught useful trades 
and made happy and self-supporting de- 
spite their infirmities. The results have 
been most gratifying, and not long after 
its foundation the school was able to an- 
nounce that “one boy formerly a helpless 
invalid has been apprenticed to a firm of 
gold and silver smiths; another boy with 
spinal complaint and another with club 
feet have been apprenticed to an artist in 
photogravure; another pupil is a printer’s 
reader; one girl is serving in a milliner’s 
atelier, another is at the Art School and 
will finish her training eventually at the 
Royal School of Art Needlework.” In 
fact, the scheme worked so well that Mrs. 
Ward is continually urging its further ex- 
tension. “What we hope to see some 
time,” she has said, “is the organization 
of a London league of play for the cap- 
turing of children’s play-time. I should 
like to see evening play-centers established 
in every district of London, in all the parks 
and open spaces, with a superintendent of 
playgrounds. I regard this as the natural 
complement of the school training the chil- 
dren are receiving, and as of equal import- 
ance.” Several such play-centers have 
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been established, but Mrs. Ward insists 
that the matter is too important to be left 
entirely to private charity. “The playtime 
of the poor, indeed,” she wrote in a mem- 
orable letter to the London “Times,” 
“lacks joy, discipline and protection. In 
many cases it is the very source and seed- 
bed of evil, and the playtime is half the 
life. In the natural interest, after all that 
we have done for the children’s school 
hours, can we not now take thought for 
their play hours?” 

Mrs. Ward never allows herself to be 
interviewed, and it is seldom that a per- 
sonal impression of her finds its way into 
print. A London writer thus describes the 
effect of her personality: “A tall, graceful 
figure; steady, smiling eyes; dark hair 
(touched with gray) waving down each 
side of an intellectual, attractive face—and 
yet there is something austere about Mary 
Ward.” Another view is given by Miss 
Eleanor Robson, whose account of her 
visit to Mrs. Ward appeared originally in 
the New York “Times.” “I had thought 
of Mrs. Ward as an extremely intellectual 





being,” says Miss Robson, “a rather smail 
woman with a large head. But she wasn't 
anything of the sort. On the contrary, she 
is a large, handsome woman, and she car- 
ries herself like a grande dame. She is an 
ideal hostess, too. She has a way of mak- 
ing you feel that she is condescending to 
meet you at all, and at the same time of 
putting you entirely at your ease.” 

The country house of Mrs. Ward upon 
her estate of “Stocks,” near Tring, is one 
of the oldest and most beautiful of stately 
English homes. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury the poet Waller lived there, and there 
is still standing in the garden an enormous 
tree-trunk in which is hewn a rough seat 
known as “the Poet’s Seat.” Sir Walter 
Scott is said to have been a frequent vis- 
itor at the house, and critics derive the 
name of /vanhoe from the neighboring 
village of Ivinghoe. The windows of the 
manor-house look out upon formal gar- 
dens, quaintly set with statuary, and lawns 
of velvety English turf. A very modern 
feature of the estate is a nine-hole golf- 


links. 
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Mrs. Ward’s Settlement Work 
By Alice S. Hunter 


Teacher in the School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia 


was in the spring of 1905 
that I first met Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. A _ friend of 
mine was visiting Lady de 
Vesci at her beautiful home, 
Abbeyleix, in Ireland. The 
conversation turned one day upon the ad- 
visability of developing both sides of the 
body, mentally and physically. My friend 
spoke of the work of Mr. Liberty Tadd, 
of Philadelphia, of the wonderful way in 
which he developed children by using both 
hands, the eyes and the mind. Lady de 
Vesci was most enthusiastic, saying: 
“That is just the kind of work Mrs. 
Humphry Ward wants in her settlements.” 
I, being Mr. Tadd’s representative in Eng- 
land, heard of this, letters passed, and in 
a few weeks I found myself installed as 


teacher of Tadd Manual Training in the 


Passmore Edwards Settlement. 

Although situated on the edge of one 
of the most crowded of London slums, this 
settlement enjoys the advantage of a large 
and beautiful garden, which adjoins the 
building, and which the owner has given 
permission to use. 

Needless to say, Mrs. Ward is the mov- 
ing spirit, support and inspiration of this 
settlement; and one has only to see the 
faces of all students, adults and children, 
light up with pleasure and happiness, when 
she comes among them, to realize what 
her work has meant, and still means to 
them. 

The men and women attended in the 
evenings, enjoying thoroughly the differ- 
ent occupations and branches of work pro- 
vided for them. 

A fine gymnasium is fitted up, and the 
best teachers possible put in charge ; there 
are dancing classes; and sewing, cooking, 
reading, writing, bookkeeping, and manual 
training are included in the branches 
taught. 

A penny bank was open one night a 
week, where any sum, as the name im- 
plies, from a penny (two cents) could be 
banked. Another night a doctor was in 
attendance to give advice. 


The members of this settlement paid a 
fee of something like fourpence (eight 
cents) per week, which admitted them to 
all branches. 

The building is of red brick, with white 
stone facings, and is beautifully fitted up 
in the interior with a color scheme of 
cream and a cool green which is most 
attractive, yet simple. 

In addition to the work of the adults 
there were classes, free of charge for 
boys and girls, between the hours of five 
and seven in the evening. The average 
slum child does more harm and gets into 
more mischief between those hours, when 
school is over, and he has no definite occu- 
pation, than at any other time during the 
day. It was to give such boys and “girls 
interesting and instructive work that the 
Manual Training of Liberty Tadd was 
considered particularly fitting. 

I had classes in clay modeling, wood- 
carving, designing, blackboard work, na- 
ture study and painting. All were pre- 
sented to the children in the fascinating 
way upon which Mr. Tadd insists. There 
were always many more applicants than 
places. 

These classes were continued through 
the greater part of the year, many of the 
pupils showing considerable natural 
ability. 

In August, when the 
were closed for vacation, 
Edwards Settlement was 
still another fine scheme. With Mrs. 
Ward again as inspiration, and her very 
able secretary, Miss Bessie Churcher, as 
organizer, it was thrown open as a Sum- 
mer School for the children of the neigh- 
borhood. 

The “day” consisted of two sessions of 
two and a half hours each—10.30 to I in 
the morning, and 4.00 to 6.30 in the after- 
noon. About five hundred children at- 
tended at each session, making a total of 
one thousand different boys and girls, of 
ages. between four and fourteen. years, 
daily. It was arranged so that those who 
attended in the mornings one week would 
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take afternoons the following week, and 
vice versa. ‘The time was divided into 
half-hour periods, giving the children 
plenty of variety in their work, and leav- 
ing no chance for them to become weary 
or losing interest in any one branch. 

On fine days they had the privilege of 
doing everything out-of-doors in the gar- 
den adjoining. 

Every kind of interesting work and play 
was given to these children, who were like 
slum children in most places, overflowing 
with energy and a desire “to do” some- 
thing. 

Through the influence of Mrs. Ward 
permission was granted to visit free the 
Zoological Gardens; and many times I 
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went with about twenty boys and girls to 
the “Zoo,” where we spent several enjoy- 
able hours sketching the animals and birds. 
These we would reproduce the following 
day from memory, thus giving those chil- 
dren a lasting knowledge of what they 
had seen. 

It would take much more than the space 
at my disposal to enumerate all the bene- 
fits gained by the lucky children living 
near enough to take advantage of the won- 
derful kindness and generosity of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. 

It is to be hoped that we shall see before 
long in American cities similar institutions, 
with women as nearly like Mrs. Ward as 
possible at their head. 


Double Moments 
By Charlotte Porter 


UNLIGHT lingers through the day, all day long; 
But in dawn and twilight dwells, 

Inter-weaves, with hidden spells, 

Days of deed and nights of dream, 

Fuses in Time’s fleeting stream 

Shining vision, shadowed gleam: 
So, together, Night and Day make life strong. 


Love gives yladness all through life, all life long; 
sut love’s darkness with love’s glow 
Lift to rapture each deep throe, 
Sun and cloud intensely met, 
Mingling splendor with the threat, 


Magic mutual beget: 


So, together, bale and bliss make love's song. 


Progress beckoned through the years, ages long: 
’ Up the steep with laurels spread 
One by one the heroes led; 
One by one they scale the height ; 
Still far-off the peaks shine white, 
Challenging that moment’s might 


When together, heroes mount with the throng. 














The Development of English Letter-Writing 


By W. J. Dawson and Coningsby W. Dawson 


The first of two essays to be printed in ‘‘ The Book News Monthly ”’ for July and August. 


They 


will form introductions in ‘‘ The Reader's Library,’’ a splendid work planned and edited by Dr. 


Dawson and his son. 


HE history of letter-writing, if 
it could be adequately writ- 
T ten, would form one of the 
‘eS 2) most fascinating records of 
the progress of the human 
race, but in the present con- 
dition of our knowledge any history that 
could be called adequate is impossible. 
The tendency of modern discovery is to 
push further and yet further back the use 
of those methods of intercourse which we 
have been accustomed to regard as char- 
acteristic of forms of life relatively mod- 
ern. The ruins of Pompeii have furnished 
us, among other things, with specimens of 
bronze pens which may vie with the best 
productions of modern manufacture in 
their workmanship, skill and usefulness. 
From the tombs of Egypt have come to us 
countless evidences of the social life of 
the people, among which are tradesmen’s 
bills and domestic missives. It is not im- 
pessible that some future discoverer may 
be able to present to the world the love- 
letters of the Pharaohs, or the private 
journals of Moses written in the hours 
when he meditated his great revolt, and 
was aware of the first shadow of his ap- 
proaching destiny. 

According to Wolf, in his Prolegomena 
ad Homerum, the art of writing was intro- 
duced into Greece about 1100 B. C. It 
seems certain that the sixth book of the 
Iliad was composed without writing; that 
is, it was purely oral, in much the same 
way that the Gospels of Jesus long existed 
in oral forms before they were recorded 
in writing. Just as the first Apostles re- 
peated what they remembered or had had 
collected of the’sayings and the deeds of 
Jesus, so the sixth book of the /liad was 
kept in memory by the Rhapsodists, who 
recited it upon great occasions, at feasts 
and festivals. There was this difference, 
however : while the disciples of Jesus lived 
in an age of literature, whose forms and 
means were accessible the moment they 
chose to use them, to the early Greek 





Rhapsodists, writing was an unknown and 
even fearful art. It was to their genera- 
tion what Alchemy and Astrology were to 
the middle ages, a thing of awe, often used 
for the carrying out of dark purposes. 

In the sixth book of the /liad we have 
the first mention of the letter in Greek 
literature. The story runs thus. 

To Bellerophon, son of Glaukos, did the 
gods grant beauty and lovely manhood. 
Against him did King Proitos devise evil 
in his heart and did drive him out from the 
land of the Argives, being mightier by far 
than he. It happened on this wise. Anteia, 
wife of Proitos, lusted after Bellerophon, 
even as did Potiphar’s wife after Joseph 
in the land of Egypt; but because of the 
righteousness that was in his heart no 
whit could she prevail upon him. Then 
spake she lyingly unto the king, saying, 
“Die thyself, O Proitos, or else slay me 
3ellerophon, for he would lead me aside 
in love against my will.” 

Then was the king angry when he heard 
it; yet to slay him he did forbear, for his 
soul had shame of such a deed. So he 
sent him to Lykia and gave him tokens of 
woe, writing upon a folded tablet of many 
deadly things, and bade him show these to 
Anteia’s father that he might be slain. 

All ignorant of his danger Bellerophon 
departed upon his way. When he came to 
Lykia, then did the king of that country 
honor him with all his heart; nine days 
did he feast him and nine oxen did he kill. 
On the tenth day, when rosy-fingered dawn 
did shine, he questioned him and asked 
to see what manner of guest-tokens he 
bore from his son-in-law, even Proitos. 
Now when the king of Lykia had seen the 
evil tokens which he carried, he strove 
to murder him in four separate and secret 
ways. But when he saw that by none of 
these means might he prevail, he at last 
came to recognize that Bellerophon was 
the doughty offspring of an immortal god. 
So he plighted him his daughter in mar- 
riage and gave unto him the half of his 
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kingdom, fair with vineyards and flowery 
meads. 

This passage is of the highest interest, 
and curiously resembles another incident, 
much better known, which is recorded in 
the second book of Samuel. Bellerophon 
is the victim of treachery. He goes to his 
supposed doom, carrying with him a guest- 
token, which instead of assuring for him 
the honors of hospitality, has written upon 
it the warrant for his murder. David acts 
in precisely the same manner toward Uriah 
the Hittite. He will not slay Uriah him- 
self. because Uriah has eaten of his bread. 
He feasts Uriah and makes him drunk, as 
the dark preface of his perfidy. “And it 
came to pass in the morning that David 
wrote a letter to Joab, and sent it by the 
hand of Uriah. And he wrote in the letter, 
saying: Set ye Uriah in the forefront of 
the hottest battle, and retire ye from him, 
that he may be smitten and die.” The 
guest tablet of the unconscious Bellero- 
phon, and the letter which the unsuspecting 
Uriah carries in his bosom, are meant to 
play the same part; by a refinement of 
cruelty each victim is made the messenger 
of his own disaster. It is thus a curious 
fact that the first two letters mentioned in 
literature are letters of treachery. The 
tragedy of Uriah the Hittite may be dated 
about 1035 B. C.; probably this use of the 
letter by Homer belongs to about the same 
period. In each instance the letter plays 
an evil part and is the instrument of dark 
purposes. 

One can easily conceive how, in a primi- 
tive age, the mysterious art of communica- 
tion by secret symbols would be regarded 
with suspicion and dislike by ordinary 
men. The transmission of thought by 
means of lines scratched upon a leaf or a 
tablet would seem not less wonderful to 
the men of Homer’s day than would wire- 
less telegraphy to the innocent savage of 
the Pacific Islands. But as the new method 
of communication was better understood 
its use became general and popular. When 
we come to the Roman era we find letter- 
writing fully established as one of the in- 
dispensable conveniences of life, and the 
century which preceded the Christian era 
produced one of the greatest of all letter- 
writers, Marcus Tullius Cicero. 

The extant correspondence of Cicero 
dates from the year 68 B. C., when he 
was thirty-nine years old. More than 


eight hundred of his letters have been 
preserved, of which number four hundred 
were addressed to Atticus, than whom no 
man ever had a more sympathetic and gen- 
erous friend. In these letters we see 
Cicero in his habit as he lived. We see 
him in his strength and in his weakness, a 
man bold in thought but vacillating in 
action, brilliant and unstable, loving pub- 
lic life, but never wholly absorbed in it, 
resenting retirement when it is compulsory, 
and yet never so truly happy as when he 
forgets the world, and is at home among 
his flowers and books in one of his seques- 
tered villas. He writes with equal grace 
of the condition of public affairs and the 
small domestic details of his life. His 
letters on public affairs constitute the best 
contemporary history of his times, and 
console us for the loss of the more elab- 
orate history which he is known to have 
composed. He enables us to see the 
causes which led to the fate of the Repub- 
lic, and we share his own agitation and 
dismay as the grim tragedy proceeds. But 
in the midst of the advancing shadows he 
remains detached if not serene, and finds 
his refuge in the calm pursuits of scholar- 
ship. His passion for books was among 
the strongest passions of his life. He says 
that a house without a library is a body 
without a soul. We find him in his letters 
to Atticus expressing delight over the gay 
appearance of the parchment-covers in 
which his rolls were kept, asking the loan 
of two librarians to glue his parchments 
together and make an index, and beseech- 
ing Atticus on no account to part with his 
library, for he, Cicero, hopes to purchase 
it from him, and find in it the resource of 
his old age. From the lamentable specta- 
cle of public affairs, which inspires in him 
only disappointment and disgust, he turns 
with relief to the pleasures of his pen, say- 
ing that he is always able to find refresh- 
ment in literature, and that he would 
rather sit in a well-known seat in his 
friend’s country house, with the bust of 
Aristotle over his head, than in a curule 
chair. 

The charm of Cicero’s letters is mani- 
fold. The scholar will praise their ex- 
quisite Latinity, the man of letters will 
regard them as masterpieces of expression, 
the thinker will value them for their philo- 
sophic clearness and range of vision, the 
statesman and historian for their definite 
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contribution to his knowledge of affairs. 
Great as these qualities are, there is, how- 
ever, a greater yet, which must always 
attract the ordinary reader who is unable 
to appreciate either the delicacies of style 
or the value of philosophic ideas. This 
quality may be best described as the human 
touch. It is surprising how modern many 
of these letters sound; both as regards 
their subject matter and their expression 
they might have been written yesterday. 
So fresh, so natural, so intimate are they, 
that it is often impossible to imagine that 
more than nineteen centuries have passed 
away since they were written, and that the 
Empire of glory and of crime reflected in 
their pages has itself left not a wrack be- 
hind. It is the human note in these letters 
which produces this fortunate illusion. 
Cicero gossips freely of his private affairs, 
his financial embarrassments, his difficulty 
in recovering his loans, his disappoint- 
ments with people he has trusted, his 
annoyances from stupid and _ intrusive 
neighbors, the repairs necessary to his 
house property, the newest scandal and the 
last dinner party; these, and a hundred 
other incidents of his daily life. His love 
for his daughter, little Tullia, or Tulliola 
as he often calls her, runs like a strain of 
music through all these familiar epistles, 
and his anguish over her death is terrible. 
He tells us that he is blind with tears as he 
writes. He is a man always craving for 
sympathy, and incapable of being sep- 
arated from the persons and objects which 
he loves, even for a short time, without 
genuine misery. Italy he loves with a pro- 
found affection. He cannot make up his 
mind to leave her shores even when the 
security of his own life demands the sacri- 
fice. His letters written in exile are full 
of the most poignant pathos. And it is 
because he writes so frequently upon 
things which enter more or less into all 
human lives, the homely and the tragic 
things, thus striking the great common 
chords of humanity, that his letters have 
achieved a popularity which no others in 
the history of literature have attained. 
They still remain solitary in their charm 
and incomparable in their excellence. 

The reason why it has been necessary 
to give so much consideration to these let- 
ters of Cicero, which were written at a 
time when Britain was first invaded by the 
Romans, is that for many centuries the 
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Roman speech was not only the written, 
but also very frequently the spoken 
medium of the cultured classes of every 
European nation, and that his letters attain 
to the highest excellence of Latin episto- 
lary style. It must be remembered that 
throughout the middle ages the Latin lan- 
guage was the common means of inter- 
communication between the peoples of the 
Western world. It was the language of 
travelers, students, statesmen, as well as 
of business correspondence, occupying just 
such a position as French holds upon the 
Continent to-day; or, better still, such as 
Esperanto enthusiasts claim for their in- 
vented tongue—that of a speech which is 
international. So late as Elizabeth’s reign 
Latin was a familiar epistolary medium 
between brother Englishmen. Many of 
Ascham’s letters (1515-1568) and of John 
Lyly’s (1553 or 4—1606) are written in 
the classic tongue. Up to a much later date 
it retained its place as the language of sci- 
ence and diplomacy; Milton, as we all 
know, was Latin secretary to Cromwell. 

One of the most memorable events of 
the Italian Revival of Learning was the 
discovery by Petrarch at Vercelli of 
Cicero’s letter “Ad Familiares,” a copy of 
which, made in Petrarch’s own handwrit- 
ing, is still extant. In the year 1345 he 
also brought to light at Verona a copy of 
the letters “Ad Atticum” and “Ad Quin- 
tum Fratrem,” the originals of which are 
now lost. 

To what extent these discoveries in their 
entirety were known to cultured English- 
men, it is not possible to say. Since the 
Latin classics were the school wherein 
England learnt her first great lesson in 
the epistolary art, and Cicero was the su- 
preme master of that art, whether or no 
his correspondence was familiar to the 
men of the Tudor Age, at which period 
English itself became a medium of classic 





utterance, matters relatively little. The 


formative influence of his letters had been 
felt, indirectly at least, through the writ- 
ings of his own later countryman, had been 
communicated by a long line of medizval 
scholars, and therefore must always claim 
a large place in the history of the develop- 
ment of English letter-writing. 

With the name of Cicero must be joined 
another great name, that of St. Paul, who 
wrote a century later. A large portion of 
the New Testament itself consists of Epis- 
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tles, written originally in the Greek tongue, 
but for many centuries much more widely 
known in Latin translations. These let- 
ters had the same kind of literary influ- 
ence upon the Ecclesiastic writers that 
Cicero's letters had upon the secular. Au- 
gustine and Jerome, Chrysostom, and 
Basil, and many other fathers of the 
Church are the authors of letters of great 
historic interest, all written in the Latin 
tongue and owing their literary method to 
the letters of St. Paul. 

The larger and more important Epistles 
of St. Paul are obviously not in the strict 
sense letters ; they are treatises in theology, 
arguments against heresy, and promulga- 
tions of a new social order, which were 
meant for oral publication. The same crit- 
icism which dismisses from the category 
of true letters many of the epistles of Rus- 
kin, because they are obviously essays, 
nominally addressed to individuals, but 
really to the whole world, operates against 
the larger Epistles of St. Paul. Never- 
theless, in the concluding parts of these 
epistles—the postscripts as we should call 
them—St. Paul adopts the spontaneous 
method of the domestic and familiar let- 
ters. The last chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans, for example, is a series of 
encomiums on absent friends and of warm- 
hearted messages to them. He speaks with 
grateful tenderness of Priscilla and Aquila, 
“who for my life laid down their necks” ; 
of Mary, “who bestowed much labor on 
us’; of Andronicus and Junia, “my kins- 
men and my fellow-prisoners’’; of Rufus, 
“chosen in the Lord, and his mother and 
mine.” “His mother and mine,’’—here we 
have a most suggestive glimpse of the 
human side of the great apostle, his need 
of friendship, his true lovableness, and the 
warmth and depth of that affection which 
his converts felt for him, and which no 
doubt consoled him in the bitterness of 
loneliness and exile. This is precisely the 
intimate and confidential note which we 
find in all good letters, and it is a most 
interesting revelation of personality. 

There is, however, one Epistle of St. 
Paul, undoubtedly genuine, which entirely 
conforms to the canons of the true letter, 
the brief Epistle to Philemon. The date of 
this letter is 58 to 60 A. D. It is 
addressed to Philemon, and is an appeal 
to him on behalf of Onesimus, his runa- 
way slave, who has become a Christian. 
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Paul states that he had learned to love 
Onesimus as his “very heart,’ his “child 
begotten in his bonds.” He pleads with 
Philemon to treat him “no longer as a 
slave, but as a beloved brother in the 
Lord.” He finally offers to reimburse 
Philemon for any loss he may have suf- 
fered by the conduct of Onesimus; re- 
minding Philemon, however, that he him- 
self is a debtor: “I do not say to thee how 
thou owest unto me even thine own self.” 
Paul is careful to add that his communica- 
tion is written with his own hand, as any 
letter of an intimate and domestic nature 
should be. Here we have then an authen- 
tic letter by a great man which is of the 
highest interest, not only for its personal 
revelation, but also as a chronicle of the 
spirit and manners of his time. We are 
made aware of the kindliness and consid- 
eration of Paul’s nature, his delicacy, tact 
and courtesy, in a position of some diff- 
culty; we also get a vivid glimpse of the 
social conditions of the time, the thoughts 
and feelings of Onesimus, the implied 
magnanimity of Philemon, and the spirit 
of brotherliness which characterized the 
household of which he was the head. 
Judged from the merely literary point of 
view, we may say with Professor McGif- 
fert, that this “brief note is one of the most 
charming things of the kind ever written.” 

The development of the epistolary art 
in England was extremely slow. For this 
there are a variety of reasons, chief among 
which is that not until the fourteenth cen- 
tury did England feel herself to be a 
united nation or attain to a 
national speech. 

Saxon England was divided into four 
separate kingdoms, each speaking its own 
language and bitterly opposed to its kins- 
man neighbors. These were the realms of 
Wessex, Mercia, East Anglia, and North- 
umberland. To the westward, in the 
lands of Strathclyde, Wales, and the pen- 
insula which is now called Cornwall, abode 
the Welsh, who were at enmity with all 
four invader kingdoms. These five peo- 
ples were forever at war. For the writing 
of letters there are two prime requisites— 
peace and a settled unity of language. Both 
of these were lacking. With the coming 
of the Danes in the ninth century a new 
cause of strife and a fresh difference of 
speech were introduced. When the Danish 
dynasty was overthrown, and Edward the 
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Confessor (1042-1066) put on the crown, 
England gained little in nationality. He 
had lived from his youth in exile at the 
court of Normandy, and had been recalled 
too late in life ever to enter fully into 
Saxon sympathies, or to accomplish the 
strong man’s task of welding the diverse 
elements of which his subjects were com- 
posed into one great people. With the 
coming of William the Norman all things 
Saxon sank into disgrace; English became 
the despised language of the conquered. 
French and Latin were the speech of gen- 
try. Saxon was the speech of vulgar folk 
and of serfs. To speak Saxon was a re- 
proach. Almost all our writers from 
Bzeda to the Angevins dre clergy or monks. 
The Church in England was now in the 
power of the conquerors; therefore the 
literature which it created was in the con- 
querors’ tongue. The philosophical im- 
pulse imported by Anselm into England 
produced no English work of theology or 
metaphysics. Turgot and Simeon of Dur- 
ham used Latin for the writing of the 
national annals to the time of Henry I. 
Only as the writings of men who once 
dwelt in England can the French and 
Latin works of these two and a half cen- 
turies be reckoned as a part of English lit- 
erature. Even the English Chronicle, that 
great monument of the race, which had 
progressed unbrokenly from the reign of 
Alfred throughout the troublous Norman 
days, came to an abrupt close with the 
death of Stephen in 1154. With the grad- 
ual loss of continental possessions the pur- 
poses of the Norman and Saxon came to 
be one; with unity of purpose came 
nationality, and with nationality the need 
of a national tongue. In 1258 the first 
royal proclamation in English since the 
Conquest, the first at all events which has 
come down to us, was made. Little by 
little, despite the efforts of grammar 
schools and the glamor of fashion, Eng- 
lish overcame the courtly French. “Chil- 
dren in school,” complains a writer of the 
age, “against the usage and manner of 
all other nations, be compelled for to leave 
their own language, and for to construe 
their lessons and their things in French, 
and so they have since the Normans first 
came to England. Also gentlemen’s chil- 
dren be taught to speak French from the 
time that they be rocked in their cradle, 
and know not how to speak and play with 
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a child’s toy; and uplandish [or country] 
men will liken themselves to gentlemen, 
and strive with great busyness to speak 
French for to be more told of.” ‘There, 
in those last few words, lies the secret of 
the situation: if men would appear before 
the world as gentlemen, they must speak 
French. If a risen man would seek re- 
lease from the humble environments of 
his birth, he must speak French. To speak 
French was necessary to good-breeding, or 
even to the pretense of it. 

With the commencement of the Hun- 
dred Years War, however, the national 
spirit grew up, and with it the feeling that 
French was the language of our enemies 
across the Channel, and that the Saxon 
was our proper tongue. At last the gram- 
mar schools gave way, so that it was pos- 
sible for a man of Richard II’s reign to 
write, “Now, in the year of our Lord, 
1385, in all the grammar schools of Eng- 
land children leaveth French, and con- 
strueth and learneth in English.” A more 
formal note of the change is found when 
English was ordered to be used in the 
courts of law in 1362, “because the French 
tongue is much unknown.” Bishops be- 
gan to preach in English, and the English 
tracts of Wyclif made it once more a 
literary tongue. “Let clerks indite in 
Latin,” says the author of the “Testament 
of Love,” “and let Frenchmen in their 
French also indite their quaint terms, for 
it is kindly to their mouths; and let us 
show our fantasies in such words as we 
learned of our mother’s tongue.”” So at 
last England had gained a language of her 
own, albeit that formerly it had been the 
speech of serfs, and Englishmen were not 
ashamed to own it as the language which 
“they had learned from their mother’s 
tongue.” Pride in nationality and pride in 
a national speech had at last come. Chau- 
cer (1340-1400) was the first notable 
achievement of this new movement; he 
made English a fashionable literary me- 
dium of expression for his age, whereas 
heretofore it had been Latin or French. 
This flame-like renaissance of a truly 
national literature was, however, suddenly 
quenched by the hundred years of unrest 
and civil strife which followed. Not until 
Caxton (1422-1491?) in 1474 had put 
through the press at Bruges the first book 
printed in the English tongue, the Recuyell 
of the Historyes of Trove, and not until 
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two years later he had set up his wooden 
printing-press at the sign of the Red Pale 
in the Almonry at Westminster, did the 
onward march of English as a literary lan- 
guage commence again. Caxton was not 
only a printer, he was a fluent translator, 
and more than four thousand of his 
printed pages are from works of his own 
rendering. His greatest difficulties arose 
from the unsettled state of the language. 
In his own words he tells us, “Some hon- 
est and great clerks have been with me 
and desired me to write the most curious 
terms that I could find.” And again, 
“Some gentlemen of late blamed me, say- 
ing that in my translations [ had over 
many curious terms which could not be 
understood of common people, and desired 
me to use old and homely terms in my 
translations.” Troubles came to him not 
only through the critical choice which he 
was called upon to exercise between rude, 
plain English and the scholarly pedantries 
of his age, but also from the varying dia- 
lects which were in common use through- 
out the land, no one of which could be 
said to be vulgar or inaccurate when as 
yet there was no recognized standard of 
grammatical correctness established. 

When the grammatical forms of the 
language were unestablished and no stan- 
dard of orthography had been set up, it is 
little to be wondered at that cultured men 
preferred to conduct their correspondence 
in Latin, which was subject to no innova- 
tions, every outward symbol of which was 
stereotyped and understood. 

For this reason our first selection from 
the correspondence of Great English 
Letter-writers, is made from that of Ed- 
mund Spenser (15527-1599). It is true 
that.the Paston Letters | 1422-1509) ante- 
date this, covering as they do almost the 
whole of the fifteenth century, but they 
hardly come within the scope of this work, 
which deals as far as possible only with 
published letters. They were not pub- 
lished until three centuries later, when 
they fell into the hands of Sir John Fenn, 
who edited a selection in two quartos in 
1787. Bishop Hall (1574-10656) techni- 
cally holds first claim to the earliest pub- 
lications of epistles in the English Lan- 
guage, only his epistles do not appear to 
have been genuine letters which were ever 
sent to any individual in particular; they 
are only artificialities—literary forms. 





“Further,” he says in his Dedication to 
Prince Henry when he explains his aims, 
“which these times account not in the least 
praise, your Grace shall herein perceive a 
new fashion of discourses by Epistles, new 
to our language; usual to all others: and 
so as novelty is never without plea of 
use, more free, more familiar. Thus we 
do but talk with our friends by our pen, 
and express ourselves no whit less easily ; 
somewhat more digestedly.”’ 

James Howell (15947-1006), in his 
Epistoloe Ho Elianoe or Familiar Letters, 
which he printed in 1645, whilst he lay a 
Royalist prisoner in the Fleet, carried the 
history of English letter-writing one step 
further. His letters, if not altogether 
genuine, are nearly so. They are dated 
from various places at home and abroad; 
and though many of them must have been 
compiled from memory, and all of them 
elaborately edited, the greater number 
seem to bear sufficient internal evidence of 
having been written in the main at the 
times and places indicated. They are not 
at all the sort of letter which we of to-day 
should call “familiar.” Most of them, if 
the opening and closing passages were 
removed, would. pass for very fair essays 
or sermons. 

Not until Pope (1688-1744) did the pri- 
vate letter, as a means of published liter- 
ary expression, begin to assume its pres- 
ent form. In 1737 Pope published, by 
subscription, a volume of letters between 
himself and his literary friends. Part of 
the collection had been previously issued 
by Curll, the notorious publisher of that 
day, to whom Pope had, by the agency of 
other parties, conveyed an edition pri- 
vately printed. Having induced Curll to 
advertise the volume as containing letters 
of certain noblemen, the publisher was 
summoned before the House of Lords for 
breach of privilege. When it was exam- 
ined, it was found to contain no single 
letter from any nobleman; therefore Curll 
was dismissed. Pope now made this his 
excuse for putting forth a genuine col- 
lection, having by these means secured a 
magnificent advertisement and made cer- 
tain of a large sale. In,reality there was 
little difference between the two editions, 
Pope having prepared them both. Some 
of the letters therein contained certainly 
had no place in an actual correspondence ; 
many, perhaps most, of them had. The 
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experiment of publishing letters was new 
to the public of Pope’s day. Dr. Johnson 
says of it, “Pope’s epistolary excellence 
had an open field; he had no English rival, 
living or dead.” This, then, was the first 
English attempt to interest the public in 
the private and familiar friendships of 
literary men by way of their published 
letters. 

Pope’s great contribution to the develop- 
ment of English letter-writing was that 
his volume, whether spurious or genuine, 
certainly did contain that friendly personal 
note without which no letter is complete 
to-day. 

From this point we find the letter firmly 
established as a mode of literary expres- 
sion. There still remained, however, 
many difficulties and hindrances of a 
mechanical nature in the course of its de- 
velopment. One of these was the expense 
of materials. In the middle ages almost 
all letters were written on parchment. In 
Charles Reade’s great novel, The Cloister 
and the Hearth, we are repeatedly re- 
minded of the value of parchment and of 
the difficulty which the poor scholars had 
in procuring it. \We know now that many 
ancient writings, some of them probably of 
priceless value, were defaced, in order that 
the parchments on which they were written 
might be used by the industrious scribes 
of the Renaissance. The manufacture of 
paper put an end to this form of literary 
sacrilege, but for a long period paper was 
expensive, and its prodig yal employment in 
correspondence was impossible to any but 
persons of considerable means. 

A more serious difficulty was the inse- 
curity and inconvenience of transit. Cicero 
constantly complains that he can find no 
trustworthy messenger to convey his let- 
ters to Atticus. In one of his letters he 
describes how a letter is handed to him 
on his travels. It was before daybreak; 
it was yet dark, and he and his party had 
no lights. He had therefore to wait for 
the rising of the sun to read the letter. It 
is a matter for marvel that so many of 
Cicero’s letters safely reached their des- 
tination, for the times were troublous, the 
roads were infested by bandits, and it was 
at no time easy to discover a trustworthy 
messenger. The same conditions prev vailed 
in England, though of course not in the 
same degree, as late as the seventeenth 
century, and even later. The first letter- 


post in the modern acceptation of the term 
was established in the Hanse towns in the 
early part of the thirteenth century, but 
nothing of the kind was known in Eng- 
land until the accession of Charles I. The 
time occupied for the transit of a letter 
between England and Scotland was six 
days. In 1708 an attempt was made to 
establish a half- penny post in London, but 
this bold innovation was at once sup- 
pressed at the instance of the Government. 

The institution of mail-coaches in 1783 
for the first time made a general system of 
correspondence possible. But there still 
remained the question of expense, which 
led to a wholesale system of fraud upon 
the post-office. The members of both the 
House of Commons and the House of 
Lords had the right of franking as many 
letters as they pleased,-and also of receiv- 
ing free of cost all letters addressed to 
themselves. This privilege was  noto- 
riously abused. One member of Parlia- 
ment is reported to have received no less 
than three hundred pounds a year from 
a great mercantile house for franking its 
correspondence. 

There was an even greater difficulty in 
the absence of confidence. Not only was 
the mail-coach constantly robbed, but let- 
ters were frequently opened by spies in 
the pay of political parties, or by other 
persons who had their own ends to serve. 

Swift, Bolingbroke, Marlborough and 
Pope are loud in their complaints about the 
insecurity of their private correspondence. 
Walpole himself, when he was Prime Min- 
ister, made no scruple of opening the let- 
ters of a political rival. In such an age 
no man could be sure that his most private 
communication with a friend might not be 
made public, or that the witty censures and 
just criticisms which he allowed himself 
to utter in the freedom of a confidential 
letter might not be used against him as 
veapons of insult and enmity. Thus, even 
Pope, when he made his daring experi- 
ment of publishing a volume of letters, was 
careful to edit them to avoid giving 
offense. There can be little doubt that in 
editing he emasculated them. Compared 
with the familiar letters of such a writer 
as Stevenson, they are tame and dull pro- 
ductions. The difference lies not only in 
the temperament of the two men, but still 
more in the fact that Stevenson wrote in 
complete security, saying what he would 
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with unrestrained freedom. He knew, at 
all events, that his correspondence would 
not be tampered with, and without that 
conviction he could not have written at all. 
No writer of Pope’s day could be sure of 
this; and hence Pope’s letters miss that 
perfectly free and familiar note which is 
the charm of Stevenson. 

So then, among the most real hindrances 
to the growth of English letter-writing 
must be enumerated not only those which 
belong to the slow settlement of the lan- 
guage and its gradual rise into apprecia- 
tion, but those mechanical hindrances 
which lay in expensive and imperfect 
transit and the insecurity of confidence. 
3ut as we follow the course of history we 
see these difficulties more and more in 
process of dissolution. The country be- 
comes settled, the means of communica- 
tion are improved, the cost of transit is 
cheapened, education becomes more gen- 
eral, the population increases, and with it 
the paramount need for efficient modes of 
correspondence, until in the year 1840 
Rowland Hill’s great scheme of a uniform 
penny post in Great Britain is adopted. 
Previous to the adoption of the Penny 
Post the charges of transit upon letters 
had been regulated by distance, ranging 
from fourpence for a twenty-mile limit, to 
a shilling for a three-hundred mile. From 
the moment that the Penny Post was 
adopted the country became really one 
closely knit social unit. The shepherd on 
the Cheviots was able to communicate with 
his son in London at a less expense than 
it had previously cost him to send a mes- 
sage to the nearest neighboring hamlet. 
The more remote shires of England, where 
life and thought had been sluggish, were 
brought into immediate touch with the 
metropolitan centers, and bound to them 
by a thousand new and delicate filaments 
of intelligence and sympathy. Quiet peo- 
ple, living isolated lives in rustic solitudes, 
suddenly became citizens of the world. 
Literary men, statesmen and _ politicians 
were able to communicate their ideas over 
distances which had once seemed intoler- 
ably vast, at a trifling cost, and with the 
certainty that the privacy of their commu- 
nications would be respected. Letter- 
writing, once the privilege of the learned 
or wealthy few, became a universal occu- 
pation. Finally, literature itself entered 
on a period of unexampled expansion, and 





a thousand rapid and delightful impres- 
sions, hitherto reserved for the printed 
page, or more probably allowed to perish, 
found their way into those familiar epis- 
tles which are our surest source of knowl- 
edge concerning our greatest writers. 

It has often been contended that “the 
conditions of modern life are generally un- 
favorable to the production of letters of 
the best class,” and it is usual to add that 
among the modern enemies of letter- 
writing the penny post ranks the chief. 
The very reverse of this statement appears 
to be the truth. The means of perform- 
ance made performance possible. It is 
true, no doubt, that when a multitude of 
persons practice any art much will be pro- 
duced that is ephemeral, trivial and un- 
noticeable; but it is also certain that a 
much larger proportion of creditable, and 
even excellent work will appear than in the 
days when the very knowledge of the art 
was the privilege of the few. This is 
abundantly true of letter-writing. Many 
volumes of letters are published to-day, 
and forgotten, which, had they appeared 
a century ago, would have attracted world- 
wide attention by their vivacity, their wit, 
their pathos, their human interest and their 
literary merit. The art of letter-writing, 
instead of being a decaying art, is precisely 
one of those forms of literary expression 
in which growth and progress are most 
clearly visible. Nor is it safe to assume 
that the increased speed and intensity of 
modern life constitute a real hindrance to 
letter-writing. On the contrary, they are 
often an incentive. A man of genuine 
parts, who has no time in which to write 
the serious essay, often finds in the letter 
the exact vehicle which he requires for 
the expression of fugitive moods and 
thoughts, which are not the less valuable 
or suggestive because they are fugitive. 
Moreover, there is good ground to believe 
that the general rise in comfort and com- 
petence, incident on the wider distribution 
of wealth in Society, is constantly produc- 
ing a leisured class, far more numerous 
than in any other era of the world. The 
same cause is also producing persons of 
more sensitive taste, interested in a wide 
range of subjects, capable of expressing 
their thoughts and emotions with skill and 
adequacy, and eager to impart them, if 
not to the general public, at least to the 
circle of their intimate acquaintances. To 
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these must be added the genuine practi- 
tioners of literature, now a great host, who 
are too thoroughly aware of the value of 
the epistolary art ever to discard it. We 
may therefore conclude that while it is 
impossible to regard some forms of litera- 
ture without the backward look of regret 
for a glory that has diminished with the 
years, the published letter is not one of 
these. Here we find not decadence, but 
advancement; not the finer form of art 


giving place to the baser, but a constantly 
increasing range of achievement. The best 
letters of modern times are worthy to be 
ranked with the best letters of any time; 
for it would be affectation in those who 
admire Walpole and Cowper not to admit 
that in many essential qualities of art and 
workmanship these writers are fully 
equaled, and indeed surpassed, by Fitz 
Gerald and Stevenson, by Keats and by 
Carlyle. 


Fifty Years After 


By Alice Spicer 


(On receiving from e brother our old Volume of fairy-tales 


W INDS from out the land of childhood, 
Through the portals of this book, 


Echo from the dim, green wildwood 


Hither to me in my nook. 


Time and care, ye cannot sever 


Memory of that clearest heaven ; 


Lo! my soul holds now, as ever, 
That sweet spell—th’ immortal leaven. 





Ofa joy 





Hope 


past words to tell it: 
that leaped past time and space, 


Love—that felt all good impel it 


On, and upward in its race. 


Joy, and hope, and loye—my brother— 


Parts of me and parts of thee; 


“Twas thy hand—not any other— 
That could bring it back to me. 


Winds, soft winds, from far-off childhood, 
Bear me with you, while I look 
With delight, through field and wildwood, 


Pictured in this treasured book. 
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oO 
God made the country and man mide the town 
FE all agree that to see Nature 
in her fairest aspects we 
W must leave the toil and tur- 
q 2) moil of the cities and wander 
out into the fields and woods. 
Here, amid the peaceful 
beauty of verdant slopes and _ silvery 
brooks, flowery meadows and sylvan dells, 
gardens and orchards and fields of golden 
grain, we may see the world as God made 
it, and gaze with serene joy upon scenes 
that have been little disturbed by the hand 
of man. 
The love of Nature is an inborn instinct 
in us all, and when we are shut in among 
streets and city walls we soon grow weary 


and long for a sight cf green fields. No 
memories are dearer than those which 


carry us back to our childhood days, when 
barefoot we played along the country 
roads, waded in the brook, drove the cattle 
home at night, heard the hum of the mow- 
ing machine, gathered the apples and pears, 
and engaged in all the rural delights of 
each season. The lovely Garden of Eden 
is the type of the earliest home of the race ; 
history has shown that primeval man was 
engaged in pasturing his flocks and tilling 
the soil for long ages before villages and 
towns were thought of; and we find the 
greater part of the earth’s surface still 
occupied by the farmer and the herdsman 
and the shepherd. 

So we may say that life in the country is 
as old as the human race itself; and we 
shall see that, like all other great vocations 
of man, those of farming and grazing have 
had their poets. The pleasures of country 
life are sung of, more or less, by nearly 
every poet, but among those who have 
more especially made this their theme are 
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the Greek poets Hesiod and Theocritus; 
the Roman Virgil; the English Spenser, 
Herrick, Cowper and Wordsworth; the 
Scotch Burns; the American Whittier and 
Riley. 

Hesiod 

The father of the poetry of country life 
was Hesiod, next to Homer the oldest of 
Greek poets. He was a shepherd who 
tended his sheep on the slopes of Mt. Heli- 
con. Here he is said to have been visited 
by the Muses, who gave him the sacred 
gift of song. His long poem on farming 
is called The IVorks and Days. It treats 
of farming operations and of the days of 
the month that are lucky or unlucky for 
sowing and reaping. It is a sort of poetic 
Farmers’ Calendar, and shows us very 
vividly the domestic life of shepherds and 
peasants in that far-off age nearly three 
thousand years ago. 

After reading Homer’s stories of the 
clash and din of battle and the quarrels of 
kings, it is refreshing to turn to the sober 
pages of Hesiod and see his pictures of 
early peasant life among the Greeks. Here 
we read of a land of perfect happiness, 
“where justice is honored, where the peo- 
ple multiply in peace, and there is fulness 
and prosperity, where pestilence and ca- 
lamity keep far away.” For the innocent 


‘and righteous folk, says the poet, “the 


earth bears plenty, and in the mountains 
the oak-tree at the top yields acorns, and 
in the middle bees, and the woolly sheep 
are weighed down with their fleece. With 
blessings do men always flourish, nor 
need they tempt the sea in ships, but earth 
abundantly supplies their wants.” Hesiod 
abounds in homely precepts for farm- 
labor. The careful husbandman will have 


two plows, he says, for one might break 
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at any time. The oxen for plowing ought 
to be at least nine years old, for oxen that 
are young and frisky are liable to break 
the plow-pole. Pray to the gods on high 
to bless the rural labors and give abundant 
harvests, is his advice. He cautions the 
farmer not to loiter around the black- 
smith’s shop for idle talk—not even in the 
more leisure winter-time, for there is 
always work to be done at home—showing 
us that then as now the thrifty tiller of 
the soil might find opportunity for improv- 
ing his estate at all seasons of the year. 





Theocritus 


One of the most lovable of all poets is 

Theocritus. Born about 300 B. C., he 
lived in the lovely Mediterranean island of 
Sicily ; and he sang of the sunny charm of 
the country and the blue sea, in a way that 
makes him the foremost among pastoral 
poets. When we read of the rare beauty 
of the island of Sicily, the home of shep- 
herds and shepherdesses, of rustic swains 
and happy fishermen, a land of “flowers 
and birds and the music of fountains,’ 
where there is perpetual spring and the air 
is ever “drowsy sweet,” we hardly wonder 
that there should have come a poet worthy 
to sing of its charms. There, writes one 
who has lingered amid the beauties of the 
Sicilian landscape, “the lattice-work of 
olive boughs and foliage scarcely veils the 
laughing sea and bright blue-sky. 
Nor must the sounds of this landscape be 
forgotten—sounds of bleating flocks, and 
murmuring bees, and nightingales, and 
doves that moan, and running streams, and 
shrill cicadas, and hoarse frogs, and whis- 
pering pines.” And we may go to the 
Roman Cicero and find him saying that on 
the fortunate dwellers here “the sun shone 
every day, and there was never a morning 
so tempestuous but the sunlight conquered 
at last, and broke through the clouds.” 

Theocritus is credited with thirty poems 
or idyls. The Sicilian country folk were 
chiefly peasants and shepherds, and some 
of the idyls are in the form of singing and 
music matches between rustic youths as 
they recline in the shade near their sheep 
—sheep with “fleece more soft than sleep.” 

The joys of life in the fields never had 
a poet of such delicate words as Theo- 
critus. ““Sweet” is the word which he 
himself most loved and oftenest used. 
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Indeed it stands as the very opening word 
of the first idyl:* “Sweet, meseems, is the 
whispering sound of yonder pine tree, 
goat-herd, that murmureth by the Ww ells of 
water ; and sweet are thy pipings.”” And 
again, “Sweet is the voice of the heifer, 
sweet her breath, sweet to lie beneath the 
sky in summer, by running water ;” sweet 
are the voices of the calves, and sweet the 
heifers’ lowing; sweet plays the shepherd 
on the shepherd’s pipe, and sweet is the 
echo.”’ 

The love of song was indeed a passion 
with Theocritus. In the ninth Idyl he 
gives direct testimony to this. “Cicala to 
cicala is dear, and ant to ant, and hawks 
to hawks, but to me the Muse and song. 
Of song may all my dwelling be full, for 
sleep is not more sweet, nor sudden spring, 
nor flowers are more delicious to the bees 
—so dear to me are the Muses.” 

3ees have been among the possessions 
of the farmer from earliest times. Homer 
often refers to them. Virgil gives elab- 
orate rules for the care of bees, and Theo- 
critus is mindful of them. “Blunt-faced 
bees” he calls them, in his accurately pic- 
turesque way. In Sicily, he says, the bees 
fill the hives, and there oak-trees grow 
loftier than common. Everywhere is 
spring, and pastures everywhere. 

The life of the Sicilian peasants must 
have been almost like that in fabled 
Arcadia, so full are their songs of lovely 
images and flowers and fragrant mead- 
ows. Here are some passages from the 
love-song of the goatherd Lycidas, reclin- 
ing at noonday in a harvest field. He is 
uttering good wishes for the safe voyage 
of his friend Ageanax. “The. halcyons 
will lull the waves, and lull the deep, and 
the south wind, and the east, that stirs the 
sea-weeds on the farthest shores 
Let all things smile on Ageanax to 
Mytilene sailing, and may he come to a 
friendly haven. And I, on that day, will 
go crowned with anise, or with a rosy 
wreath, or a garland of white violets. 
And elbow-deep shall the flowery 
bed be thickly strewn, with fragrant leaves 
and with asphodel, and with curled pars- 
ley. . . . Two shepherds shall be my 
flute-players, one from Acharne, one from 
atiiit and hard by Tityrus shall sing, 


_*The PER are from Andrew Lang’s 
Theocritus, Bion and Moschus. 
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how the herdsman Daphnis once loved a 
strange maiden, and how on the hills he 
wandered, and how the oak-trees sang his 
dirge—the oaks that grow by the banks of 
the river Himeras. . . . Ah, would 
that in my days thou had’st been numbered 
with the living, how gladly on the hills 
would I have herded thy pretty goats, and 
listened to thy voice, whilst thou, under 
oaks or pine trees lying, did’st sweetly 
sing, divine Comatas!” 

And so we might go on sipping from 
the honey of Theocritus as his own 
“blunt-faced bees” from the flowery fields 
of Sicily. And we should find in all his 
rural pieces, in his songs of shepherds, 


goatherds, neatherds, and other country 
youths—of Thyrsis and Lycidas, Corydon, 
Daphnis, and Tityrus—the same _ idylic 
tones, the same faultless little pictures of 
what seems to us a veritable Age of Gold. 

Theocritus has influenced pastoral 
poetry as no other writer has done; in the 
Roman Virgil, and the English poets from 
Spenser to Tennyson, we see more or less 
clearly the influence of this gentle singer 
reaching down through all the centuries. 
His verse, rosy and fragrant with the 
happy, simple life of gentle swains and 
country girls, has been the delight of all 
who love Nature in her calmer and sweeter 
aspects. 


Theocritus 
By Austin Dobson 


Singer of the field and fold, 
Theocritus! Pan’s pipe was thine,— 


Thine was the happier Age of Gold. 


For thee the scent of new-turned mould, 
The bee-hives, and the murmuring pine, 
O Singer of the field and fold! 


Thou sang’st the simple feasts of old. — 
The beechen bowl made glad with wine 
Thine was the happier Age of Gold. 


Thou had’st the rustic loves be told,— 
Thou had’st the tuneful reeds combine, 
O Singer of the field and fold! 


And round thee, ever-laughing, rolled 
The blithe and blue Sicilian brine 


Thine was the happier Age of Gold. 


Alas for us! Our songs are cold; 


Our Northern suns too sadly shine ;— 


O Singer of the field and fold 


Thine was the happier Age of Gold! 








Alice Brown and ‘‘ Rose MacLeod”’ 


By Lucile Gulliver 


justifiable and even enviable 
mode of life for any author, 
but we little folks of the 
unknown press of readers long sometimes 
to peer into this seclusion with a friendly 


LEE from the press, and dwell 
‘6 with steadfastness” —along 
F with Chaucer—is certainly a 





Alice Brown 


interest, and see whether the author has 
a weakness for tea, scribbles commonplace 
letters to his relatives, and hunts for syno- 
nyms, just as we do. It’s not that we are 
curious in the mean sense of the word, 
but that in the touch of his hand, in our 
lives, so warm yet so invisible, we want a 
bit of the human to prove that he is human 
and traveling along as uneven a road as 
we. 

No one among our present-day writers 
carries on her life more in accord with 
Chaucer’s advice than Miss Alice Brown. 
She does not live in the country to exact 
this privilege of her Providence, but in the 
heart of Boston, on Beacon Hill. There 
the sounds of the city’s life hum upward, 
and over the summit, so precious with the 
tread of Boston’s men of history, tramps 
the foreign population of the West End, 
to and fro, night and day. Yet Miss 


Brown’s life is apart from all this unrest, 
and while she feels the pressure of the 
world about her, she sits quiet and se- 
cluded at her work, shunning all publicity, 
and only now and then offering glimpses 
into the life which has become linked un- 
consciously with many. 

Only those who have lived upon Beacon 
Hill know the fascination of the place, 
with its aged homes and atmosphere of old 
aristocracy and culture, its literary land- 
marks, its capitol toward the east, with the 
dome glistening in the sunshine, and the 
Charles River at the foot of the hill on the 
west, catching all the glory of the morning 
and the sunset time. Miss Brown’s open- 
ing words in Margaret Warrener describe 
her own particular street and everyday 
picture with delightful accuracy—and well 
she has named it. “Merrymount Street 
drops down to the river, across which the 
twilight flushes and deepens, broken by 
gas-lamps and the evening star. Traveled 
persons who come upon the street for the 
first time are apt to note its likeness to 
some foreign one; and even the stay-at- 
home finds in its narrowness and jutting 
length a medizval quaintness and an age 
antedating America. Abruptly as it hur- 
ries from top to foot, it is never unrestful, 
chiefly because the mellow red houses on 
either side project irregularly, and caress 
the eye with a pleasing inconsistency. 
Midway, a lamp stretches from the wall 
in artful fashion, breaking the monotony 
at one inevitable point ; and when the light 
flares out, it accents the dusk, arrests the 
eye, and leads it down to the sunset re- 
flected in the blue-black stream.” 

In such an atmosphere, Miss Brown 
wrote Rose MacLeod—not only her mas- 
terpiece; but a masterpiece of literary 
workmanship. In analysis, the book pre- 
sents a very slender plot, if plot it may be 
said to have at all, with a field of action 
limited to two homes in a small suburb 
somewhere in New England. Upon this 
structure Miss Brown has developed a 
story showing rarer qualities of skill and 
power, and a delicate handling of a more 
diversified human nature than has been 
her wont. As may be inferred, she has 
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not developed a novel that finds its power 
in intricacy of incidents, but rather in the 
revelation of character, this revelation 
brought about not so much by growth— 
except in the life of Osmond—as by the 
spontaneous action of mature minds under 
certain influences. In many ways, the 
book is thoroughly New England, its lim- 
ited setting, its lack of startling incidents, 
its New England people, its infusion of 
foreign elements, bringing in the outside 
world and the problems there—all char- 
acteristic of this section of the country. 
Yet it is not the New England that Miss 
3rown has sketched before, but the New 
England of to-day, trodden by the hypo- 
crite of reform, the apostle of brother- 
hood, the selfish altruist preaching love 
and practicing evil. In the disclosing of 
this phase of our present-day social con- 
ditions, Miss Brown has fulfilled a mis- 
sion by warning her generation against 
these apostles who are arising and who 
will continue to arise as our freedom of 
thought and speech continues to advance. 

In days passed,-Miss Brown has been 
more or less criticized for an unsympa- 
thetic attitude toward her characters, for 
a too close devotion to word and phrasing, 
a morbid tone, disappointing and inartistic 
at times, and for a gospel of love to her 
sex which Mr. Charles Miner Thompson 
has considered “passive acquiescence in 
masculine maltreatment.” In Rose Mac- 
Leod, however, there may be points of 
criticism, but none of these mentioned find 
any support. 

Miss Brown certainly is in perfect sym- 
pathy with her characters; that is, she 
adopts their points of view honestly, and 
however unfortunate the attitude, you feel 
that it appears on the written page with 
no unfair intent. Even Electra, that im- 
perial lady, “bound at all hazards to do 
her conscience credit,” exasperating be- 
yond words—beyond even Madame Ful- 
ton’s glib tongue—receives full justice 
from the pen. Miss Brown understands 
her perfectly, “like her own New Eng- 
land in its bleakness, without its summer 
warmth.” And Markham MacLeod, too, 
unique in literature, wonderfully, force- 
fully drawn, ruling by “persistent domi- 
nance,” “his splendid body instinct with a 
magnetic charm,” promising all things 
“partly by his answering smile, partly by 
the inexplicable current of persuasion 





pouring from him’—Miss Brown is in 
sympathy with him as a character, and 
with dear Grannie, making all good choices 
in her life, and living in faith and “the 
potency of that communion,” prayer, a 
more beautifully religious soul than Miss 
Brown has seemed to appreciate hereto- 
fore. 

Devotion to word and phrasing is the 


one course which makes possible the 
handling of the delicate, sweet, subtle 
revelations of Rose MacLeod. Without 


a studied choice of the literal clothing of 
emotion, at some time in her work, the 
author could never have woven her simple 
story with charm and power. For once, 
too, she has given us a delightful story 
without a morbid line, and replete with 
humor, rippling and refreshing. Miss 
Brown is true to herself in this, for the 
little glimpses of merriment that we see 
glistening now and then in the serious 
stretches of her other writings are far too 
infrequent expressions of her own quiet 
enjoyment of life’s good fun. She and 
Madame Fulton must have had rare times 
together ! 

And now for Miss Brown's gospel of 
love. Perhaps she feels still the constancy 
of masculine shortcomings, but she has 
forgotten the mismated and the disap- 
pointed, except as Rose MacLeod’s past 
life and Madame Fulton's caprice remind 
her now and then, and she has written for 
us as sweet and pure a friendship between 
man and woman as literature can show. 
We have absolute sympathy, a_ perfect 
communion of heart with heart, a holy love 
that grows out of understanding and sim- 
ple admiration, fostered in the quiet with 
the sweet and budding things of nature 
breathing a pure air about the man and 
woman. Miss Brown has found the great, 
simple elements of love that writers seem 
to have forgotten to-day, the true affection 
not deceived into being by false glamor 
and untoward influence, but natural and 
“just coming” with all the playful, 
sprightly romance of our ideal. 

A single review does Miss Brown too 
little justice. Her descriptions, clear and 
pungent and full of color, her character 
delineations, simple and yet so complete, 
the many other expressions of her work- 
manship stand out memorably in the re- 
viewer's mind. But beside this artist abil- 
ity, one delights in the insight into human 








lives that Miss Brown has, the humor and 

pathos of existence, the limitations of 

; human grace, the ways of stumbling mor- 
tals. 

The smallest touches do not escape her 

in her writing. and with a very human, 
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a very delicate and wholly artistic touch 
we read them, and find a fascination and 
a satisfaction that linger as we close the 
book upon the lovers in the brightness of 
the morning “in that tranquil summer 
hush, all growth and bloom.” 


At Nightfall 


By R. C. K. Ensor 


(Words for a Cadence of Chopin) 
W HILE he rides the spectral avenues, 
Ag Night's biack caldron spills its raven hues. 


Stars forsake him; shadows cover him: 


Deadly trees drip poison over him. 


In the fields his steed went cantering ; 
Through the thorns it stumbles saunterifg. 


In the sun his horn rang merrily ; 


Weary now, he winds it wearily. 


Ghosts of men, that once were friends to him, 
Whisper through the gloom like fiends to him. 


Bones of heroes bleach and blacken there, 
Whom the dusk has overtaken there. 


Sure he knows the night must come on him, 
That shall bring the same dark doom on him. 
dD 


H1e, too, drop, where others dropped before ; 


‘Though he hope not all they hoped before. 


Still he smiles serenely, candidly, 


Facing night and doom undauntedly : 


Still, though every hope be stinted him, 
Rides towards the place appointed him. 


(From ‘* The Nation,’’ England 
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The Novelist of the French Peasantry 
By Alvan F. Sanborn 


and surprise” over the dis- 
covery of a living French 
novelist, whose works might 
be recommended “without the possibility 
of a blush.” This novelist was René 
Bazin. “M. Bazin’s stories and sketches,” 
said Mr. Gosse, “might have been read. 
had chronology permitted, by Mrs. Bar- 
bauld to Miss Hannah More. Mrs. 


N 1t901, Edmund Gosse, writ- 
ing in the “Contemporary 
I Review,’ expressed “joy 





Rene Bazin 


Chapone, so difficult to satisfy, would 
have rejoiced to see them in the hands of 
those cloistered virgins, her long-suffering 
daughters. And there is not, to my knowl- 
edge, one other French author of the 
imagination who could bear this stringent 
test.” 

Since Mr. Gosse thus vouched for the 
irreproachableness (from the Anglo-Saxon 
point of view) of the writings of René 
Bazin, the latter has published a number 





of books, two of which include excursions 
into the low life of the great cities; but 
these excursions are not of a nature to 
necessitate any material revision of the 
English critic’s guarantee of innocuous- 
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ness. In spite of a few chapters in which 
the riff-ratt of humanity figure, one is still 
quite safe in recommending to one’s ac- 
quaintances, without distinction of age, 
sex, or social position, the complete works 
of René Bazin. For this reason M. Bazin 
should be welcomed and acclaimed as a 
veritable benefactor by the sorely embar- 
rassed teachers of French in our Amer- 
ican schools who are constantly getting 
into hot water through the very natural 
tendency of their pupils to supplement the 
scrupulously chosen books admitted to the 
classroom by other books by the same 
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authors—to follow up a L’Abbe Constan- 
tin, for example, by a Monsieur et Mad- 
ame Cardinal. 

René Bazin began writing fiction a quar- 
ter of a century or more ago, with a fer- 
vent belief that “beauty disengages itself 
slowly from the heart of things, if only 
we look at them with patience and love,” 
and with a consequent robust determina- 
tion to devote himself to discovering and 
proclaiming the virtues of the people of 
the French provinces—a section of French 
life which seemed to him to have been 
strangely, sadly and almost culpably neg- 
lected by most of the writers of real talent. 
In his earlier books he depicted with sim- 
plicity, sincerity, sanity and delicacy, but, 
it must be admitted, with an absence of 
force which at times bordered on insipid- 
ity, the social conditions of all the Western 
provinces of France, from Brittany to the 
Basque country—every foot of which he 
knew and loved. His later books, while 
yielding nothing in purity and freshness 
of thought, in fidelity and charm, to the 
earlier works, possess besides a strength 
and an emotional appeal which lift them 
to a distinctly higher plane of literary 
achievement. La Terre Qui Meurt, in 
particular, is a veritable epic of the soil. 
Love of the land attains in this book the 
dignity of a great passion, and its chief 
characters are as elemental and eternal 
in their symbolism as the peasant figures 
of Millet. 

M. Bazin passes a portion of each year 
in Paris, but he has never ceased to be 
closely identified with his native province 
of Anjou. He was born at Angers (1853) 
and, being a delicate boy, spent most of his 
boyhood on an Angevin farm. He studied 
and practiced law at Angers, where he 
has held for a good many years a profes- 
sorship of criminal law in the Catholic 
University. He has brought up his large 
family of eight children (one of whom, 
now Madame Sainte-Marie Perrin, is the 
accredited translator of our Henry van 
Dyke) at Saint-Barthélemy, in a country 
house known as Rangeardiéres, which 
dates from the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and was inhabited at one time by 
the romantic poet, Victor Pavie, a close 
friend of Victor Hugo and of the sculptor 
David d’Angers. In its garden is an 
arbor under which, in Pavie’s day, a mar- 
riage dinner was given. On this occasion 








the free-thinking Sainte-Beuve read a 
poem in which he referred to Pavie, who 
was a very devout Catholic, as 

Fidéle a chaque grain 

Du chapelet chrétien 
—lines greatly admired by M. Bazin, to 
whom, with almost equal appropriateness, 
they might be applied. 

The study at Rangeardiéres looks out 
upon a grove of magnificent trees. “I work 
there,’ says M. Bazin, “every day; when 
I am tired of writing and of sitting at my 
desk, I walk in the garden, continuing my 
train of thought as I walk; or I mount my 
bicycle and roll leisurely and silently along 
the country roads.” 








Grand Staircase 


University of Angers 


Even in cosmopolitan Paris, M. Bazin 
manages, so thorough a provincial is he, 
to surround himself with a_ provincial 
atmosphere. He occupies, in a side street 
of the relatively peaceful Saint-Philippe 
du-Roule quarter, a third-floor apartment 
whose modest, substantial. old-fashioned 
furniture lends to it the aspect of a country 
home. The sober salon contains an excel 
lent portrait of Bazin by Edgard Max- 
ence, the background of which is a typical 
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Rene Bazin 
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hazy landscape of the region described in 
La Terre Qui Meurt. In his book-lined, 
simply-furnished study, where I have been 
privileged to chat with M. Bazin before 
an open fire a number of times this spring, 
he has expounded to me with engaging sin- 
cerity and freedom his literary theories. 
These may be summarized somewhat as 
follows: ‘The society novel has been done, 
re-done, over-done, done to death. The 
perpetual recurrence of adultery in the 


false. If I have held myself resolutely 
aloof from the society novel, which I might 
have done, perhaps, as well as another, 
it is because I desire to portray sweetness, 
purity and beauty of French family life, 
and not to perpetrate a gross libel upon it. 
| am also anxious to dispel the delusion 
that the French are a godless people. If 
|! make a great deal of religion in my 
novels, it is because religion plays an im 
portant rdl/e in our life.” 











M. Bazin 
Painted by Edgard Maxence 


This picture hangs in the salon of M. Bazin’s Paris home 


plots is due to intellectual indolence. The 
typical society novelist is actually too lazy 
to derive unhackneyed plots from a close 
study of the life about him. The ‘smart 
set’ are only a part of the people of 
France, and by no means the most influ- 
ential part. Our novelists, by occupying 
themselves with this unrepresentative part 
too exclusively, have created and spread a 
conception of our country which is not 
only inadequate, but is also essentially 


André Beaunier once characterized René 
Bazin as “a little, dark man, properly ele- 
gant, perfectly courteous, possessed of a 
distinction which no exuberance disturbs.” 
The characterization is accurate enough as 
far as it goes, but it does not go far 
enough, since it gives no intimation of 
either M. Bazin’s kindliness, which is 
abounding, or of the forcefulness indicated 
by his bearing and by his strong, clean-cut 


face. The fact is M. Bazin belongs to that 
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wiry, trained-down type of French brain- 
worker whose capacity for intense and 
sustained literary labor is the wonder and 
despair of the florid Anglo-Saxon, who 








cannot rid himself (spite of the lesson of 
the Russo-Japanese war) of the idea that 
effectiveness of every sort in life is some- 
how dependent upon avoirdupois. 


The Age of Gold 


By Maurice A. Beer 


HE poet’s singing lips divine are mute, 
His jeweled songs along the roadside lie 
Like withering flowers sadly left to die; 
And stringless, dusty hangs the minstrel’s lute 


In some dark corner where no passer’s foot 


Disturbs the slumbering melodies. Art’s cry 
Is heard not in the mart where mankind vie 
And struggle for the vellow god of brute. 


And thus the reefs of art are washed away, 
By seas of greed, terrific in their might; 


To sovereign Mammon, praise alone is sung, 
And minstrels wander seeking for the light, 
Whose beams of radiance lead to yesterday, 


When life and song were free and romance young. 


The Oat Field 


By Charlotte Williams Hazlewood 


SU AV ING field of tasseled oats, 





Nodding in the summer breeze, 


While the music through it floats 
Of the wind from off the leas! 


Dainty bells of white-tipped green, 


Ringing whispers sweet and low, 


Above sheaves of brightest sheen, 


Where the summer blossoms blow! 


Fairy sea of waving grain, 


Sailed by never mortal boat! 


er its peaceful, happy main 


Only winged insects float, 


Singing with the sibilant sea, 


In harmonious, happy hum, 


Songs of sweet serenity, 


Till the harvest day shall come. 








Concerning Melodrama 


By Montrose J. Moses 


Number six in the series, ‘‘ Contemporary Drama and Dramatists”’ 


at the present moment it is 

not being subjected to an- 

other modification or crucial 
shifting of the point of view. Such a bas- 
tard form of art has it been regarded by 
the majority of theatergoers, that one has 
lost sight of its origin in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and. of the romantic stock from 
which it sprang. The term melodrama, or 
melodramatic, as applied to a play, is pop- 
ularly looked upon as a sign of condemna- 
tion, yet if we consider the essential ingre- 
dients for a moment, we will see that the 
melodrama itself is not the thing to be 
condemned, but rather the special form in 
which it is expressed. 

The historical side of the subject has 
received scant attention from the scholar. 
While in general we are told that Ottavio 
Rinuccini toward the end of the sixteenth 
century invented the term melodrama, 
from the Greek words meaning melody 
and action, and while we are given to 
understand that in its application it related 
entirely to opera, Jean Jacques Rousseau 
having written his “Pygmalion” for instru- 
mental music—still a scholar has yet to 
unravel its development from the intrica- 
cies of the romantic period, which swept 
through Italy and France and thence to 
England. It is hardly conceivable that the 
music written by Beethoven for “Egmont,” 
or by Massenet for “Phedre,” should be 
called by the same name as “Nellie, the 
Beautiful Cloak Model” or “Convict 999” ; 
yet such is the case, and from such a loose 
application of the term there has arisen a 
misunderstanding as to the true elements 
in melodrama. 

Analyzing the relation between music 
and drama, we note the point from which 
melodrama might be said to start. Al- 
ways the highest moments in an opera, the 
most brilliant moments, are those which 
involve the characteristic elements of a 
glaring play. The characters sing longest 
when they are dying, they boast loudest in 


HE use of the term melodrama 
has undergone many changes, 
I and it is a question whether 


the most pronounced arias of the score; 
their actions are broad and lack subtlety, 
a subtlety which is dependent more upon 
the music than upon the play. Possibly it 
is because the musician has instinctively 
realized that the moments of greatest music 
are the moments of greatest human suf- 
fering ; and undoubtedly the melodramatist 
of to-day has grasped this fact, and is 
working it for all it is worth. Take away 
from our operas the orchestration, and the 
plots will be little more than out and out 
melodrama. 

The student of the theater will some 
day, in dealing with this subject of melo- 
drama, be forced to disentangle its begin- 
nings from the most heightened creations 
of the romantic period. He will not dis- 
dain to connect this genre of playwriting 
with that struggle which went on between 
the classic and the romantic spirit, and 
which finally resulted in the conquest of 
the latter, when Victor Hugo, in 1830, 
published Hernani.* It was the same strug- 
gle which had commenced in France, when 
the Academicians, Boileau and Charles 
Perrault, became so deeply involved in a 
quarrel resulting in petty innuendos and 
personal thrusts. 

Practically the same result was accom- 
plished in England as Mr. Dutton Cook 
claims was effected in France. For, to 
quote the latter: “Schlegel, writing early 
in the century, notes that dramatic poetry 
in Paris possessed a certain point of con- 
tact with the police, and that the restric- 
tions placed upon the leading theaters 
banished to the minor stages all new and 
mixed attempts at histrionic entertain- 
ment.” 

The history of melodrama in England 
began in 1802, when Holcroft adapted a 
French manuscript which he called “A 
Tale of Mystery.” And at this early 





*Mr. Kremer, speaking of the sources from 
which he draws his ideas, once said: “Of course 
Balzac is the greatest writer of melodramatic 
stories that ever lived. He is inexhaustible, and 
Victor Hugo also collected a mine of matter. 
But my ‘inspirations’ come principally from 
newspapers.” 
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period it is interesting to note the popular 
conception of the origin of the term melo- 
drama, as conceived by the son of Harris, 
the manager of Covent Garden. He wrote 
to Frederick Reynolds from Paris regard- 
ing the peculiar type of plays classed under 
a name derived from the two words méler 
and drame. 

Up to the time of the advent of the Dion 
Boucicault sensationalism, for he may be 
regarded as one of the first to combine the 
excess of situation with the excess of stage 
mechanism, melodrama might be said to 
have become almost conventional in its 
adherence to a species of foreign brigand 
literature. There was not so much a desire 
to accentuate the events of everyday life, 
but. adhering to the stereotyped romantic 
passions and situations of the Radcliffe 
school of novels, the melodramatist of this 
earlier period wrote more in the tone of 
the opera librettist than of the dramatist. 
The history of melodrama in this country, 
to within recent years, is practically the 
same as that of England, and the two may 
be said to have been dependent upon 
French sources. In the period of 1860 
this country was inundated by a type of 
“dime novel” story, which spread from 
ocean to ocean, affecting literature for 
growing boys, and likewise affording a 
new impetus to melodrama. For about 
this time, as we have said before, Mr. Bel- 
asco was enjoying such a glaring piece as 
“The Idiot Boy of the Rocky Mountains” ; 
and when he reached the East, he found 
that Mr. Daly had made a success with a 
melodrama of that section, entitled “Under 
the Gaslight.” The type of play, such as 
“The Two Orphans,” which is in its essen- 
tials nothing but a melodrama, could not 
survive the reaction which in the theater 
was now to take place. There is no doubt 
that, even as Pinero and Jones were to 
break from Robertson and Taylor, and 
realism was to usurp the boards, so melo- 
drama would be likewise affected by this 
very realism. The ingredients have always 
been the same, but the objective point of 
view was obliged to undergo material 


alteration with the change of conditions. 
The present-day melodrama, which is bet- 
ter named sensational drama, has been ma- 
terially affected by those forces which 
have been detected behind yellow journal- 
ism. 








Let us get clearly in mind the character- 


istics marking melodrama. The dominant 
feature is situation—the broadest results 
of the very broadest and most elemental 
emotions. Mr. Walkley has expressed it 
by saying that there are two sides of a 
criminal, the outside and the inside, melo- 
drama usually dealing with the former, 
whereas the novelist would search for the 
conditions resulting in the existence of the 
criminal. These two sides are in substance 
the distinctive difference between present- 
day melodrama and present-day fiction. 

The early English and French miracle 
plays had in them all the essentials of this 
glaring stage type. The manner in which 
the miracle of “St. Nicholas and the 
Thieves” was presented, the careful de- 
lineation of Hellmouth, with the Devil and 
his demons rushing up and down the aisles 
of the church, appealed to the same in- 
stincts in the mass of medizval people, as 
the broad glorification of good and met- 
ing of punishment do to the people of to- 
day. Fitzball, who was considered one of 
the most productive melodramatists of the 
early nineteenth century in England, heard 
Sheridan Knowles proclaim that he con- 
sidered Macbeth one of the finest melo- 
dramas he had ever seen; and there is un- 
doubted truth in what he said. Perhaps 
he asserted this as a defense of his own 
play, “The Hunchback’”—which itself be- 
longs to this class of drama. But even at 
that early day the term had been so mis- 
used and the species had so broadened, 
freed from the narrow restrictions of the 
patent theaters of London, that Douglas 
Jerrold, in his report before the Parlia- 
mentary Commission of 1832—appointed 
to examine into the status of the London 
theaters—inadvertently invented a new 
term, which is familiar to us to-day as the 
legitimate drama, and which he pitted 
against this other form. Not only did he 
deplore the accentuation of the physical 
result to the detriment of the mental cause 
in melodrama, but Macready likewise re- 
garded the sensational with such disfavor 
that his contracts stipulated he should be 
given no part partaking of a melodramatic 
character. 

Up to this time melodrama, which is not 
only a legitimate type, but also a dominant 
characteristic of our American life, has 
run wild. The writer of melodrama has 
misinterpreted his license, and the lovers 














of the melodramatic are being sated with a 
succession of situations and a minimum of 
plot. One of the most successful play- 
wrights of this type of piece is Mr. Owen 
Davis, the author of “The Confessions of 
a Wife’ (which is distinctive from his 
other plays by the fact that it calls for no 
“ouns’—to use a professional term), 
“Nellie, the Beautiful Cloak Model” and 
“Convict 999.” He has declared that a 
certain reaction is about to take place in 
this indiscriminate use of situation for sit- 
uation’s sake, that his audiences are now 
beginning to see the improbability of so 
many hairbreadth escapes occurring in the 
life of any human being within the three 
hours’ traffic of the stage. So that from 
excess we will be forced to return to con- 
sistency. 

Only a hairline separates the emotion of 
Broadway from that of the Bowery. Mr. 
Gillette’s “Sherlock Holmes” was nothing 
more than a “thriller,” acted with a certain 
refinement and a certain reserve, which 
characteristics are usually avoided by the 
manager of melodrama. Not only has the 
sensational play taken unto itself a certain 
formula by which virtue and villainy are 
expressed, but it likewise requires a dic- 
tion which is excessive in its accentuation. 

When all is told, therefore, the differ- 
ence between the legitimate theater and 
melodrama lies in this matter of accentua- 
tion. “My Partner,’ “Rosedale,” ‘The 
White Heather,” “The Silver King.” “The 
Ticket-of-Leave Man,” “Leah Kleschna,” 
“The Great Ruby,” are accounted melo- 
dramas of the old school, containing all the 
distorted actions and passions of the pres- 
ent type, but differing from the present 
type inasmuch as the stories were consist- 
ent and the characterizations human. De- 
spite the sensationalism in Dion Bouci- 
cault, the genial Irish atmosphere was 
dominant, and the heart interest was so 
romantic as to cover the daring ventures 
with the tone of possibility. Now, how- 
ever, such writers of melodrama as Mr. 
Owen Davis and Mr. Theodore Kremer 
have discarded the intermediate develop- 
ment between the glaring situations, and 
are dealing wholly with the situations 
themselves, one after the other, irrespec- 
tive of their possibility in life, and with 
the sole intention of deadening the logical 
sense of the spectator with sensationalism. 
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Mr. Davis is a Harvard graduate, and 
was drawn into writing such plays as 
“Tony, the Bootblack” and “Nellie, the 
Beautiful Cloak Model” by-his association 
with “The Great Ruby” company. He 
thought he could write just as clever a 
story for the stage, and so he began then 
and there, acting meanwhile, until he 
gained a footing as one of the principal 
manufacturers of the sensational play. 
He recognizes the legitimate side of melo- 
drama, he deplores the piling up of catas- 
trophe upon catastrophe, he sees the bathos 
in that formula which states that the play 
ends only when every possible calamity has 
been exhausted. Mr. Davis is what one 
might call a student of his particular field. 
He understands his public, which in matter 
of taste is of the Laura Jean Libbey level. 
He knows wherein this public is credulous, 
the point of appeal in its sentimental make- 
up. His audiences will not countenance 
the regeneration of a stage bad man; they 
must have the victory of virtue and the 
happy ending; the good must be rewarded 
suddenly, the bad must be punished lin- 
geringly. 

And should we ask Mr. Davis to outline 
the formula for us, he would say that his 
audiences never take things for granted ; 
you must emphasize for them that a cer- 
tain event is going to happen, that it is 
happening, and that it has happened ; three 
times each point must be driven home. 
Humanity being the keynote, the ten and 
twenty and thirty cent theatergoers must 
have action laid on in large sweeps; the 
emotions must not be subtle, they must 
ascend toward the climax, not in flowing 
consistency, but with intermittent thumps. 
The formula requires that when the hero 
makes his first appearance, he must knock 
the villain down before two minutes have 
elapsed. The formula exacts that the 
heroine must be as young and fresh after 
twenty hairbreadth escapes as though she 
were attending a garden party. Yet from 
the technical side, Mr. Davis’ ingenuity is 
striking. He wrote the dialog and plan- 
ned the staging of “The Siege of Port 
Arthur” for the Hippodrome, and certain 
striking elements therein he transferred 
to his own play, “Convict 999.” He 


has written so many melodramas of the 
conventional type, he has studied the situ- 
ation so thoroughly, that he is able to tell 
exactly in what respects the next change 
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in melodrama will be revealed. Although 
his “Gambler of the West,” his “Broadway 
After Dark,” his “Chinatown Charlie,” his 
“Creole Slave’s Revenge” are sure of a 
hearing from his particular following, he 
recognizes that this following is becoming 
sated, that their acceptance is being turned 
into incredulity, that they are being edu- 
cated away from the old order, nearer the 
legitimate realm of melodrama. 

And in this respect, it may be noted that 
A. H. Woods, one of the largest managers 
of melodrama in America, is himself being 
involved in this change; for while he has 
been the means of encouraging the 
“thriller” of the present, he likewise, as a 
manager, has been drawn nearer to the 
legitimate drama; and a reaction is like- 
wise occurring in his own attitude toward 
this particular theater which has made him 
a fortune. Whereas heretofore he would 
have discountenanced any attempts of 
Owen Davis, of Theodore Kremer, of 
John Oliver, of Hal Reid or the other 
writers of melodrama to use subtle meth- 
ods in depicting emotion, in treating con- 
sistent sequence of cause and effect, he is 
now himself becoming critical of the 
sensationalism of the past. Just so soon 
as Mr. Woods goes over the line which 
separates the melodramatic syndicate from 
the theatrical trust, just so soon will the 
new departure in melodrama occur. Then 
will Mr. Davis be able to put into practice 
his greatest hopes, and, provided his sense 
of proportion is not atrophied, he will be 
able to satisfy his own ambitions. 

Mr. Theodore Kremer likewise shows 
the same dissatisfaction over being forced 
to produce such dramas as “Bertha the 
Sewing Machine Girl,” “Fast Life in New 
York,” “The Fatal Wedding” and “The 
King of Bigamists.” He outlines the 
melodramatic formula in this way: “My 
audiences are all-from Missouri, they want 
to be shown; unless you show them first 
they will not believe. In the play now 
being acted by Miss Ethel Barrymore 
(“Her Sister’’), it is made clear during the 
conversation that the fortune-teller and 
the young man to whom she is engaged 
first met in a train. Now it is all right 
for the Broadway audiences to hear that 
the two met in a train, but the Eighth 
Avenue audiences have to be shown the 
train and the meeting. Instead of begin- 
ning the acquaintance by having him hand 
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her a paper, he would—to please my thea- 
tergoers—have to fling the paper in her 
face. She would be insulted and address 
him, ‘Sir!’ Then he would apologize, the 
acquaintance would begin, and it could 
then ripen into love, but not before. And 
in the first act of the play the fortune- 
teller would have to be shot on the stage 
out of a trap-door.” 

Mr. Kremer is regarded as the Clyde 
Fitch of melodrama, even as Mr. Owen 
Davis usurps the title of Augustus 
Thomas; and should one examine the 
manuscripts of each this distinction might 
be readily:seen, for Mr. Davis’ sensation- 
alism is fraught with the vigor of the mas- 
culine, whereas Mr. Kremer usually deals 
with the feminine.* Yet despite this sex 
viewpoint, their plays are worked abso- 
lutely upon the same lines; their heroes, 
their heroines, their villains, their incon- 
sistencies, their colloquial humor, their vir- 
tues which obtrude to such a degree as to 
lack virtue, their seriousness which is so 
pronounced as to be humorous, are all of 
the same color. They write their plays 
according to a formula decided upon be- 
tween themselves and their manager. The 
bill-board posters are drawn a long while 
before pen is even put to paper. The 
trap-doors, the bridges which are to be 
blown up, the walls which are to be scaled, 
the instruments of torture for the perse- 
cuted heroines, the freight elevators which 
are to crush out the lives of deserving 
characters, the elevated trains which are 
to rush upon the prostrate forms of gagged 
and insensible girls—all these melodramatic 
accessories are determined upon before 
the manuscript takes shape. In fact, there 
is little shaping done after the situations 
are decided upon. The only thing left is 
for the dramatist to fill up the gaps with 
conversations which lead, however irrele- 
vantly, to the situations themselves. Herein 
are to be found those elements of melo- 
drama which are finally to be the cause 
of its own undoing. For the masses are 
being better educated, are—because of the 


*In “The Woman in the Case,” Mr. Fitch 
wrote a melodrama which, had it been height- 
ened to the Bowery tension, would have been 
worthy of Kremer. There are certain char- 
acteristics in Eugene Walter’s “The Wolf” 
which might belong to Mr. Davis. On the other 
hand, Laurence Irving’s “The Fool Hath Said 
There is No God” reverts to the old-fashioned 
form of melodrama. 











general interest in drama—coming under 
influences which raise their standards of 
living and soften their ideals. One cannot 
fool the public all the time at the theater, 
even though it be on Eighth avenue or 
the Bowery. They have been fooled once, 
twice, thrice; and soon they will reach the 
point where the manager of melodrama 
will in turn find himself fooled. That is 
the hope of the legitimate melodrama. 

It is hard to analyze any of the plays 
representing this peculiar type. The news- 
paper accidents, murders, intrigues, the 
electrical and mechanical marvels of the 
age, are all made use of. There is the 
conventional drunkard who maltreats the 
conventional cripple ; there is the one char- 
acter from whom all humor flows, a con- 
vention which marks the Yiddish stage as 
well. The hero, in the course of his prog- 
ress along the path of love, disguises him- 
self a thousand and one times; and the 
grand finale usually happens with the 
arrival of a man-of-war, or the rushing on 
of soldiers. You cannot outline the plot; 
you can only enumerate the situations. 

It is said that yellow journalism is de- 
pendent not so much upon the manner in 
which a leading article is written, as on the 
style in which the type is set and the pic- 
tures are drawn. 

This perhaps might likewise be claimed 
for melodrama. Once win a bad name. 
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and it is hard to escape it. In Mr. Bel- 
asco’s “Girl of the Golden West” the 


wounded hero is hidden by the girl from 
the pursuing Sheriff, and from where he 
lies in the rafters of the room, blood drips 
upon the floor beneath. Had Mr. Kremer 
been the author of this piece, one would 
have smiled at it. But the two dollar audi- 
ences accepted it because it was Mr. Bel- 
asco. However, the difference between 
“The Girl of the Golden West,” softened 
by some attempt at subdued acting, and 
“The Girl of the Golden West” as it might 
have been given on the Bowery or Eighth 
Avenue, would lie wholly in the matter of 
accentuation. 

Undoubtedly the melodrama of to-day 
differs from the melodrama of yesterday ; 
and that it has fallen into disfavor is due 
solely to the fact that its essential charac- 
teristics have been misused. This does not 
mean that the characteristics per se are not 
healthy and dramatic. The melodrama of 
to-morrow will show an increased con- 
sistency on the part of the dramatist, and 
will indicate a corresponding improvement 
in the tastes of those audiences, which are 
now stigmatized as a class, but which 
differ essentially from the legitimate audi- 
ences only in the fact that one pays 
twenty-five cents for a seat while the other 
pays two dollars. 


The Daisy 


By May Ellis Nichols 


MONG the grasses close beside the way 
yAN When wind and rain had spent their force I found 
A daisy, snowy petaled, golden crowned, 
The frailer blossoms drenched and broken lay. 
Again the daisy’s face I saw to-day: 
It nodded gaily to me from the ground, 
While fragile blossoms dying fell around, 
Scorched by the fervor of the sun’s bright ray. 


“O happy flower,” 


I said, when wind was high; 


“T would that I could thus be taught by-you 
To lift my head again when storm is spent. 
Yet better this—to look up to the sky :— 
And see, while others faint, the heaven’s own blue 


And in that sight find deep secure content.” 
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O thou weed 
Who art so lovely fair, and 
st so sweet. 


Smell’ 


—Hamlet 


Columbine 








—Hamlet 
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An eye like Mars (Ma's 
to threaten and command. 





Dr. Gould on Lafcadio Hearn 


R. GOULD’'S book on Laf- 
cadio Hearn seems to have 
D proved a rather disturbing 


performance. Both in Eng- 

land and America folks lit- 

erary are talking about it, 
discussing its values, pro and con, yet with- 
out arriving at any very definite conclu- 
sion. It was Dr. Gould, you will remem- 
ber, who, in his Biographic Clinics, set 
forth the theory that eyestrain can be made 
to account for most of the eccentricities of 
the greater literary geniuses, for the dys- 
pepsia of Carlyle, for instance, and other 
kindred difficulties that have beset the 
paths of the master writers. Dr. Gould 
treats Hearn as a myoptic of the most ex- 
treme order, and bases his whole estimate 
of the man’s life and work on the condi- 
tions of his eyesight. The result is that 
the “most romantic personality in Ameri- 
can letters since Poe,” as Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman once characterized Hearn, is 
reduced to the status of a man with “no 
character whatever, a perfect chameleon ; 
a most unresisting, echolike mind.” We 
cannot here go into the details of Dr. 
Gould’s argument ; a more elaborate discus- 
sion must be left to the review of the book 
that will appear in the August Book News 
MonTHLY. We may, however, say that 
Dr. Gould’s claims are well-founded, and 
his book will prove a most interesting 
study to those who know the work of 
Hearn, and have a curiosity regarding the 
man’s qualities. Of especial interest will 
the discussion be to the near-sighted lit- 
erary man or woman. 


C. W. Dawson 


Coningsby William Dawson is the eldest 
son of Dr. W. J. Dawson, the f 


famous 
evangelist and author. Mr. Dawson was 
S 


born twenty-five vears ago, at High Wy- 
combe, England, was educated at Merton 
College, Oxford, was graduated with high 
honors, and came to America in 1905. He 
traveled for some months in the Canadian 
Northwest and wrote numerous articles 
upon that section of country for the Eng- 
lish and American periodicals. He also 
published a volume of poems, The IV orker 
and Other Poems, of which Stopford 


Coningsby W. Dawson 


The son of Dr. W. J. Dawson and a poet and 
lecturer of promise 


Brooke said, “I read the book with great 
pleasure and interest. It seemed to strike 
many things on the very head and to get 
also at the heart of them.” Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis spoke of Mr. Dawson as a 
poet in these enthusiastic terms: “Not 
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since Keats do I recall so young a poet 
with so easy a mastery of genuine poetic 
expression.” 

Mr. Dawson is now lecturing for the 
Chautauqua schools, while at the same 
time he is aiding his father in the editing 


of The Reader's Library, an essay from 
which we have printed in this month's 
Book NEWs MONTHLY. 


Fewer Immoral Books 


A resolution was recently adopted by the 
American Booksellers’ Association to dis- 





Harrison Rhodes 
Author of The Adventures of Charles Edward 


courage so far as possible the publication 
and sale of books of profound immoral 
plot or tone. There have lately been issued 
so many books—especially from English 
sources—of so decided an indecency, and 
they have circulated so widely, that it does 
seem as if some strenuous measure ought 
to be taken against the spreading of the 
movement. The first-class booksellers 
throughout the country have, in many 
cases, done their utmost to keep immoral 
books in.the background, but one or two 
publishers persist in putting out this sort 
of thing and in advertising it, with the re- 


sult that the public demand is being con- 
tinuously stimulated. It is bad enough to 
have the divorce evil growing with every 
day, but the matter is not helped by the 
arid reading of literature that puts divorce 
on a desirable plane and exalts to idealism 
the most vulgar and most uncalled-for pas- 
sions. We are glad to see that the Book- 
sellers’ Association take the matter seri- 
ously enough to declare openly against it, 
and we trust that the campaign will be 
productive of the best results. 


The Artist of ‘‘ In the Garden” 


George de Forest Brush, who painted 
the picture from which this month’s fron- 
tispiece, “In the Garden,” is reproduced, 
is an American artist. He was born at 
Shelbyville, Tennessee, on September 28, 
1855, and was educated in Paris. He has 
received many medals, both in America 
and abroad, his favorite subject being a 
mother and child, which he has painted in 
many different ways. As in the case of 
“In the Garden,” his own wife and chil- 
dren are generally his models. Mr. Brush 
now lives in Florence, Italy. 


‘* Fate’s A Fiddler ”’ 


Small, Maynard & Co. are publishing a 
new book by James H. Hyslop, on Psychi- 
cal Research and the Resurrection. The 
same firm announces a novel by a new 
writer, Edwin George Pinkham, a news- 
paper man of Kansas City. The title is 
Fate’s a Fiddler, and the title is taken from 
these verses by W. E. Henley: 

What if skies be wan and chill ? 
What if winds be harsh and stale? 
Presently the east will thrill, 

And the sad and shrunken sail 
Bellying with a friendly gale, 

Bears you sunwards, while your chance 
Sends you back the hopeful hail :— 
“Fate’s a fiddler, Life’s a dance.” 


President Roosevelt and White House Life 

The most intimate study of President 
Roosevelt that has yet appeared is to be 
issued almost immediately by the Putnams. 
Mr. William Bayard Hale spent one week 
in the White House, and was given the 
privilege of observing the President, both 
at his work and in his recreation. ‘The 
result is a minute account of how the ma- 
chinery of the government works, and 
more specifically, how Mr. Roosevelt, as 











the chief executive, carries on his State 
business. The President wishes it under- 
stood that he is responsible for no state- 
ment made in the book, but Secretary Loeb 
read the manuscript and passed upon it. 


Some Books Nearly Ready 

Mr. Michael Myers Shoemaker is to 
follow up his Winged Wheels in France 
with Wanderings in Ireland. The book is 
said to be a very sympathetic piece of de- 
scriptive work, and a somewhat unique 
compliment was recently paid it in the 
printing establishment where its produc- 
tion was under way. An Irishman of the 
true green happened upon the galleys, and 
so delighted was he that he at once wanted 
to know the name of the author. Being 
told, he exclaimed: “Mr. Shoemaker, is it ? 
A nice gentleman, I'll go bail. "Tis a fine 
country he chose to travel in, too. May 
the heavens be his bed for choosin’ it, and 
may every hair in his honor’s head be a 
mould candle to light his soul to glory!” 

K * * 


The Century Company is about to pub- 
lish what promises to be an original and 
delightful book. It is called The Post-Girl, 
by Edwin C. Booth, and its scenes are laid 
in a faraway corner of Yorkshire. Hither 
comes a young man of elegant manners 





John G. Neihardt 


Whose book of verse, A Bundle of Myrrh, is 
reviewed in this number 
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and conspicuously refined appearance, and 
here he finds Pam—as delicious a feminine 
creation as has appeared in recent fiction. 
The book is full of quaint characterization 
and gentle humor. 


Among the books which L. C. Page & 


Co. have listed for July publication are 
and Churches of 


Cathedrals Northern 





B. L. Putnam Weale 


Whose new book, “ The Coming Struggle in the 
Far East,’’ has just been issued 


Italy, by T. Francis Bumpus, illustrated 
by Blanche McManus; The Travels of a 
Lady's Maid, by A. B., The Princess Win- 
some, by Annie Fellows Johnston; and 
Carlota, a story of the San Gabriel Mis- 
sion, by Frances Margaret Fox. 


BS 


Mr. Swinburne has gone straight to 
work again after the completion of his 
drama, The Duke of Gandia, just pub- 
lished. His next work is to be The Age 
of Shakespeare, a study in criticism that 
will undoubtedly go far to give the poet 
that preéminent place as a critic which 
many lesser critics claim will overshadow 
his time as a poet. 


Colonel Clark E. Carr is about to issue 
with A. C. McClurg & Co. My Day and 
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Winston Churchill 


Author of Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


Generation, an autobiographical work that 
is said to rival. in interest Andrew D. 
White's large and important volumes. 


An American Author in Italy 


Word reaches us that A. Antonini, Ven- 
ice, Italy, is about to publish a volume by 
Professor Ezra Pound, sometime Fellow 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and a 
promising young magazine writer, who is 
now in Italy. Mr. Pound received his de- 
gree of M. A. in the Department of Ro- 
manics of the University of Pennsylvania, 


From a new photograph 


and has spent much time in the quaint and 
less traveled portions of Spain, Italy and 
France. He also held the chair of 
mance Languages at Wabash College, but 
resigned last spring to go abroad. The 
volume that is to be published in Italy is 
entitled, [ith Tapers Quenched. 

Mr. Pound has contributed on various 
occasions to THE Book NEws MonruHLy, 
as most readers will recall. He is an en- 
thusiastic writer, revealing a great deal of 
temperament as well as a sound knowl- 
edge. He is but twenty-three years of 
age. 


Ro- 
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Facts About Harrison Rhodes 


Harrison Rhodes, whose latest book is a 
lively, humorous story, The Adventures of 
Charles Edward, is a native of Cleveland, 
and a graduate from Adelbert College, 
Western Reserve University, and of Har- 
vard, 1893. He was formerly associated 
with the publishing house of Stone & Kim- 
ball, and was one of the editors of the 
“Chap Book,” as well as a dramatic critic 
for the Chicago “Tribune.” 

After the “Chap Book” went out of 
existence, Mr. Rhodes went to London, 
where he stayed for the better part of five 


years, writing short stories, and doing mis- 
cellaneous literary work. Since then he 
has had no fixed abode. Paris, Rome, 
Algiers, Cairo and New York are equally 
home to him, and a letter may, and fre- 
quently does, cross continents and seas be- 
fore finally reaching him. He prides him- 
self upon possessing no personal belong- 
ings which cannot be packed into his 
trunks at a moment’s notice, and his most 
ardent hope is to continue in the same con- 
dition. 

In addition to The Adventures of 
Charles Edward, Mr. Rhodes is also the 





Egerton Castle 


An author with a fondness for the foils 
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author of two novels, The Lady and the 
Ladder and The Flight to Eden, and has 
collaborated with Anthony Hope in 
the play “Captain Dieppe,” made known 
to American audiences a year or so ago by 
John Drew. 


Will Lord Cromer Visit America? 


It is rumored that Lord Cromer will 
come to America to visit President Roose- 
velt. This would be a most delightful pro- 














From ‘‘ Punch,’’ 1855 


And let thy blows, doubled, redoubled, 
Fall like amazing thunder on the casque 


Of thy adverse pernicious enemy. 
—King Richard II 


ceeding, as the President is one of the 
Earl’s most ardent admirers, and certainly 
the American people as a whole would 
feel highly honored to be able to entertain 
the former governor of Egypt. 


Concerning ‘‘ The Lady of the Mount ”’ 


An entertaining little story is told in con- 
nection with the writing of Frederic 
Isham’s The Lady of the Mount. It is as 
follows: 


Mr. Isham wrote a goodly portion of The 
Lady of the Mount in various cafes in different 
parts of France. At Tours, where the writer 
called for paper and ink one day, the waiter, an 
inquisitive mortal, noticed that Mr. Isham num- 
bered his page of note-paper, 104. “That is a 
long letter, Monsieur,” this provincial garcon 
permitted himself to murmur “Monsieur must 
have a very exacting sweetheart?” “She is,” 
answered the writer, “the most exacting, and. 
one might add, capricious.” The waiter looked 
sympathetic: “Ah, mon Dieu! Did he not 
know? Could he not commiserate? Did he not 
have his own capricious Marie? But what— 
mon Dieu !—was Monsieur’s sweetheart called?” 





“Madame Public,” said the writer, and the gar- 
con, who did not see the point, again murmured 
sympatheticaily. 


Dr. Griffis Honored by Japan 


The Emperor of Japan has conferred 
the Order of the Rising Sun upon Dr. Wil- 
liam Elliott Griffis, of Cornell University. 
Dr. Griffis is an authority on matters Jap- 
anese, and has written numerous volumes 
interpreting the life of that nation. ‘The 
Order now bestowed upon him has an 
emblem in the form of a ruby set in gold 
and enamel. It is accompanied by an offi- 
cial diploma. Baron Komura, who was 
one of the representatives at the Ports- 
mouth Peace Conference, was the bearer 
of the Emperor’s favor to the American 
doctor. 


Neil Munro Receives an LL.D. 


Speaking of honors reminds us that Neil 
Munro has just received an LL. D. from 
Glasgow University. In making the pres- 
entation the representative of the Univer- 
sity spoke of Mr. Munro as “the most dis- 
tinguished Scotsman in the Celtic revival.” 


A New Tale by Myrtle Reed 

Myrtle Reed’s next story is finished, 
Flower of the Dusk. It will soon be issued 
by the Putnams. The same firm will bring 
out Villa Rubeni, by John Galsworthy. 











The Sheriff, with a most 
monstrous watch, is at the door. 
—Henry IV. Part 1. 











English 


Lesson LV 


Supplementary 


Benjamin Disraeli 


Following the study of English Literature as it has been appearing since 1904, we shall 


print several supplementary lessons before taking up American Literature. 


These additional 


lessons will include some of the less important writers of the nineteenth century upon whom 


we have not touched in the regular series. 


For this month we shall take up Disraeli, who 


was not a man of letters by profession, but whose novels entitle him to a consideration in 
any thorough examination of English literature. 


Disraeli, 1804-1881 


ENJAMIN DISRAELI was a 
Jew of the first water. His 
B ancestors were driven from 
q w) Spain during the Inquisition ; 
they settled in Venice in the 
fifteenth century, and finally 
migrated to England in 1748. Benjamin’s 
father was Isaac D’Israeli, and a literary 
man of no mean attainments. His son was 
born in London on December 21, 1804; 
was duly circumcized according to the 
Jewish custom, and then, at twelve years 
of age, was baptized as a Christian. This 
last step was due to the fact that both 
Benjamin and his father realized the posi- 
tion of a Jew and, being ambitious, the 
son scrupled not to don a cloak that would 
give him passport—after a fashion—into 
worlds social and political, where as a Jew 
he would in no way be acceptable. 

As for education, his father was Ben’s 
teacher until he was a well-grown boy. 
Then he was sent to a private school at 
Walthamshire, where he silenced comment 
by defeating the largest boy in the school 
in a hand-to-hand fight, and then pro- 
ceeded to spell “finis” to his career by mak- 
ing himself at once the most powerful and 





yet most obnoxious pupil in the establish- 
ment. Fearing expulsion, he resigned 
gracefully—an act typical of all his later 
political life. 

He now went into a solicitor’s office, 
and in 1824 entered Lincoln’s Inn. He 
met Mrs. Austen, wife of a London 
solicitor, and a friendship sprang up be- 
tween the two that probably resulted in 
the writing of Disraeli’s first novel, Vivian 
Grey. Mrs. Austen recognized in the 
young man—popularly regarded as a “fop” 
a man of strength and possible great- 
ness. She saw beneath his flippancy, his 
egotism and his sarcastic affectations the 
stuff of which a great politician is made. 
So she encouraged his literary tendencies ; 
Vivian Grey was published, and in a day 
its author was famous. Whereupon he 
withdrew to the Continent, traveled for a 
vear, wrote Captain Popanilla (1828) ; The 
Young Duke (1831); Contarini Fleming 
(1832); The Wondrous Tale of Alroy 
(1833) ; The Revolutionary Epick (1834) ; 
Vindication of the English Constitution 
(1835); Henrietta Temple (1836), and 
Venetia (1837). In the last year—which 
was the first of Victoria’s reign—he en- 
tered Parliament for Maidstone, having 











Disraeli—As Pictured by “Punch,” 1853 





An Easy Place 
The Judicious Bottle Holder: ‘‘ Well, Dizzy, how do 


you like your place ?”’ 





Mrs. Gamp 


D’I.—! “O, Jolly! Capital wages and only got Taking the little “* party ’’ she looks after back 
to carry out these light things at present.” to school. 





The Political Topsy A Dip in the Free Trade Sea 


“* 1] "spects nobody can’t do nothin’ with me ?’’—Vide ** There, take off his coat like a good little Ben 





** Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”’ and come to his Cobden.” 








suffered several earlier defeats. His first 
speech in the House of Commons was 
greeted with jeers and laughter, where- 
upon Disraeli threatened, “Though I sit 
down now, the time will come when you 
will hear me.” And it did; for the next 
thirty years the history of Disraeli’s 
career and the political history of Great 
Britain are inseparable. Twice he was 
Premier; for the rest he was always a 
leader, always a force to be reckoned with, 
a valiant champion or an enemy worth 
fighting against. 

In 1839 Disraeli married Mrs. Lewis, 
the widow of Wyndham Lewis, to whom 
Disraeli had been introduced by Lord 
Lytton. She was fifteen years his senior, 
but their marriage was a peculiarly happy 
‘and harmonious one. She understood the 
man, shared his ambitions, and helped him 
to play the political game with a rare tact 
and quiet eagerness trained through a long 
experience. In 1868 she was raised to the 
peerage as Viscountess Beaconsfield, but 
she lived only until December, 1872. They 
had no children. 

Disraeli entered the House of Lords in 
1876, as the Earl of Beaconsfield, having 
in that year conferred upon the Queen the 
title of the Empress of India. 

In the meantime he was continuing to 
publish. Coningsby appeared in 1844; 
Sybil in 1845, and Tancred in 1847. After 
that there was a long interval—until 1870 
when Lothair was issued, after which 
came his last performance in the novel 
line, Endymion, once more the story of a 
successful politician. In April, 1881, he 
died, at his home in London, and was 
buried at Hughenden, near Wycombe, 
where he had lived for many vears. 

As we said in the beginning, Disraeli 
was a Jew. He was proud of the fact— 
nay, he gloried in it. His acceptance of 
Christianity was a coat-of-mail, which he 
put on to protect himself from his inevi- 
table enemies. It served its purpose—no 
more. As a Jew he loved display, loved 
garish clothing, affected the mannerisms of 
the small-minded. But he was not small- 
minded, not in any sense. He might pose 
for a fop, but his keen eye was searching 
the crowd; his quick brain was planning; 
his active mind was storing up for future 
reference knowledge about men and things 
and places. 
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He had his own methods, and he never 
scrupled to use them. 

Elbert Hubbard, in one of his little jour- 
neys, says of Disraeli: 

No character in history so stands for the le- 
gendary Mephisto as does this man. The Satan 
of the Book of Job, gaunty, daring, joking with 
his Maker, is the Mephisto of Goethe and all 
the other play-writers who have used the char- 
acter. Not satisfied with playing the 
part of Mephisto and tempting ‘men to their 
ruin, Dut thirsting for a wider experience, Dis- 
raeli turns Faustus himself and sells his soul 
for a price. He knows that everything in life 
is sold—nothing is given gratis—we pay for 
knowledge with pain; for love with tears; for 
life with death. He haggles and barters with 
fate, and pays the penalty because he must. 

He alternately affronts and cajoles his en- 
emies; takes all that the world has to give; 
knows every pleasure; wins every prize; and 
makes love to the daughters of men (without 
loving them) but winning the one he selects 


The sublimity of his egotism stands unrivaled 
It is so great that it is admirable. We lift our 
hats to this man. Napoleon gained the field 
without prejudice; but this man enters the lists 
with hate and prejudice arrayed against him 
He plays the pawns of chance with literature, 
religion, politics, and moves the Queen so as to 
checkmate ali adversaries. He flouts Love, but 
to show the world that he yet knows the Ideal, 
he occasionally pictures truth and trusting af- 
fection in his speeches and books. This entire 
game of life is to him only a diversion. Now 
and again he smiles that wondrous, contagious 
smile, showing his white teeth and the depth of 
his dark, burning eyes. He knows his power 
He revels in the wit he never expresses, he 
glories in this bright blade of the intellect that 
is never fully unsheathed 

As for his books—they picture the life 
of his day. They portray his own life and 
the lives and characters of the people he 
knew best. They take their color from 
one age, and for that age they had an espe- 
cial significance. Much of their point is 
lost when they are read by a later genera- 
tion. At the same time Venetia is a won- 
derfully entertaining piece of fiction, and 
Lothair stands a most commendably writ- 
ten novel. Byron is supposedly the hero 
of the first, and Byron was Disraeli’s hero 
and literary model. But to the pictur- 
esqueness of the Byronic ideal he added 
strength and dauntlessness and the ability 
to rule men. He feared nothing and no- 
body ; he never hesitated to speak upon any 
subject, no matter how little he knew 
about it: but the more he made people 
laugh at him, the more he fascinated them, 
the greater the power he exercised over 
them. 
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Selections 


From Lothair. 


On the morrow the early celebration in the 
chapel was numerously attended. The Duchess 
and her daughters, Lady Agramont, and Mrs. 
Ardenne were among the faithful; but what en- 
couraged and gratified the Bishop was that the 
laymen, on whom he less relied, were numer- 
ously represented. The Lord Lieutenant, Lord 
Carisbrooke, Lord Montairy, Bertram, and Hugo 
Bohun accompanied Lothair to the altar. 

After the celebration, Lothair retired to his 
private apartments. It was arranged that he 
was to join his assembled friends at noon, 
when he would receive their congratulations, and 
some deputations from the county. 

At noon, therefore, preparatively preceded by 
Mr. Putney Giles, whose thought was never 
asleep, and whose eye was on everything, the 
guardians, the Cardinal and the Earl of Cullo- 
den, waited on Lothair to accompany him to 
his assembled friends, and as it were, launch 
him into the world. 

They were assembled at one end of the chief 
gallery, and in a circle. Although the deputa- 
tions would have to advance the whole length 
of the chamber, Lothair and his guardians en- 
tered from a side apartment. Even with this 
assistance he felt very nervous. There was no 
lack of feeling, and, among many, of deep feel- 
ing, on this occasion, but there was an equal 
and a genuine exhibition of ceremony. 

The Lord Lieutenant was the first per- 
son who congratulated Lothair, though the 
High Sheriff had pushed forward for that 
purpose, but, in his awkward precipitation, he 
got involved with the train of the Honorable 
Lady Clothworthy, who bestowed on him 
such a withering glance, that he felt a 
routed man, and gave up the attempt. There 
were many kind and some earnest words. Even 
St. Aldegonde acknowledged the genius of the 
occasion. He was grave, graceful, and dignified, 
and addressing Lothair by his title he said, “that 
he hoped he would meet in Life that happiness 
which he felt confident he deserved.” Theodora 
said nothing, though her lips seemed once to 
move; but she retained for a moment Lothair’s 
hand, and the expression of her countenance 
touched his innermost heart. Lady Corisande 
beamed with dazzling beauty. Her countenance 
was joyous, radiant; her mien imperial and tri- 
umphant. She gave her hand with graceful 
alacrity to Lothair, and said in a hushed tone, 
but every word of which reached his ear, “One 
of the happiest hours of my life was eight 
o’clock this morning.” 

The Lord Lieutenant and the county members 
then retired to the other end of the gallery, and 
ushered in the deputation of the magistracy of 
the county, congratulating their new brother, 
for Lothair had just been appointed to the 
bench, on his accession to his estates. The 
Lord Lieutenant himself read the address, to 
which Lothair replied with a propriety all ac- 
knowledged. ‘Then came the address of the 
Mayor and Corporation of Grandchester, of 
which city Lothair was hereditary high steward: 
and then that of his tenantry, which was cordial 
and characteristic. 


And here many were under the impression that 
this portion of the proceedings would terminate: 
but it was not so. There had been some whis- 
pering between the Bishop and the Archdeacon, 
and the Rev. Dionysius Smylie had, after con- 
ference with his superiors, twice left the cham- 
ber. It seems that the clergy had seen fit to 
take this occasion of congratulating Lothair on 
his great accession, and the proportionate duties 
which it would fall on him to fulfill. The Bishop 
approached Lothair and addressed him in a 
whisper. Lothair seemed surprised and a little 
agitated, but apparently bowed assent. Then 
the Bishop and his staff proceeded to the end 
of the gallery and introduced a diocesan depu- 
tation, consisting of archdeacons and rural 
deans, who presented to Lothair a most uncom- 
promising address, and begged his acceptance 
of a Bible and prayer book richly bound, and 
borne by the Rev. Dionysius Smylie on a cushion 
of velvet. 

The habitual pallor of the Cardinal’s coun- 
tenance became unusually wan; the cheek of 
Clare Arundel was a crimson flush; Monsignore 
Catesby bit his lip; Theodora looked with curi- 
ous seriousness as if she were observing the 
manners of a foreign country; St. Aldegonde 
snorted and pushed his hand through his hair, 
which had been arranged in unusual order. The 
great body of those present, unaware that this 
deputation was unexpected, were unmoved. 

It was a trial for Lothair, and scarcely a 
fair one. He was not unequal to it, and what 
he said was esteemed at the moment by all par- 
ties as satisfactory; though the Archdeacon in 
secret conclave afterwards observed that he 
dwelt more on Religion than on the Church, 
and spoke of the Church of Christ and not of 
the Church of England. He thanked them for 
their present of volumes which all must rev- 
erence or respect. 

While all this was taking place within the 
Towers, vast bodies of people were assembling 
without. Besides the notables of the county and 
his tenantry and their families, which drained 
all the neighboring villages Lothair had forward- 
ed several thousand tickets to the Mayor and 
Corporation of Grandchester, for distribution 
among their fellow-townsmen, who were in- 
vited to dine at Muriel and partake of the fes- 
tivities of the day, and trains were hourly ar- 
riving with their eager and happy guests. The 
gardens were at once open for their unrestricted 
pleasure, but at two o’clock, according to the 
custom of the county under such circumstances, 
Lothair held what in fact was a levee, or rather 
a drawing room, when every person who pos- 
sessed a ticket was permitted, and even invited 
and expected, to pass through the whole range 
of the state apartments of Muriel Towers, and 
at the same time pay their respects to, and 
make the acquaintance of, their lord. 

Lothair stood with his chief friends near him, 
the ladies however seated, and every one passed; 
farmers and townsmen and honest folk down to 
the stokers of the trains from Grandchester, with 
whose present St. Aldegonde was much pleased, 
and whom he carefully addressed as they passed 
by. 











After this great reception they all dined in 
pavilions in the park: one thousand tenantry 
by themselves and at a fixed hour; the miscel- 
laneous multitude in a huge crimson tent, very 
lofty, with many flags, and in which was served 
a banquet that never stopped till sunset, so that 
in time all might be satisfied; the notables and 
deputations, with the guests in the house, lunched 
in the armory. It was a bright day, and there 
was unceasing music. 

In the course of the afternoon, Lothair visited 
the pavilions, where his health was proposed and 
pledged, in the first by one of his tenants, and 
in the other by a workman, both orators of 
repute; and he addressed and _ thanked his 
friends. This immense multitude, orderly and 
joyous, roamed about the parks and gardens, or 
danced on a platform which the prescient ex- 
perience of Mr. Giles had provided for them in 
a due locality, and whiled away the pleasant 
hours, in expectation a little feverish of the im- 
pending fireworks, which, there was a rumor, 
were to be on a scale and in a style of which 
neither Grandchester nor the county had any 
tradition. 

“I remember your words at Blenheim,” said 
Lothair to Theodora. “You cannot say the 
present party is founded on the principle of 
exclusion.” 

In the meantime, about six o’clock, Lothair 
dined in his great hall with his two hundred 
guests at a banquet where all the resources of 
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nature and art seemed called upon to contribute 
to its luxury and splendor. The ladies who 
had never before dined at a public dinner were 
particularly delighted. They were delighted by 
the speeches, though they had very few; they 
were delighted by the national anthem, all ris- 
ing; particularly they were delighted by “three 
times three and one cheer more,” and “hip, hip.” 
It seemed to their unpracticed ears like a great 
naval battle, or the end of the world, or any- 
thing else of unimaginable excitement, tumult 
and confusion, 

The Lord Lieutenant proposed  Lothair’s 
health, and dexterously made his comparative 
ignorance of the subject the cause of his at- 
tempting a sketch of what he hoped might be 
the character of the person whose health he 
proposed. Everyone intuitively felt the resem- 
blance was just and even complete, and Lo- 
thair confirmed their kind and sanguine antici- 
pations by his terse and well-considered reply. 
His propositions of the ladies’ healths was a 
signal that the carriages were ready to take 
them, as arranged, to Muriel Mere. 

The sun had set in glory over the broad ex- 
panse of waters still glowing in the dying beam; 
the people were assembled in thousands on the 
borders of the lake, in the center of which was 
an island with a pavilion. Fanciful barges and 
gondolas of various shapes and colors were 
waiting for Lothair and his party, to carry 
them over to the pavilion, where they found a 
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repast which became the hour and the scene: 
coffee and ices and whimsical drinks, which 
Sultanas would sip in Arabian tales. No sooner 
were they seated than the sound of music was 
heard, distant, but now nearer, till there came 
floating on the lake, until it rested before the 
pavilion, a gigantic shell, larger than the build- 
ing itself, but holding in its golden and opal 
seats Signor Mardoni and all his orchestra. 

Then came a concert rare in itself, and rav- 
ishing in the rosy twilight; and in about half 
an hour, when the rosy twilight had subsided 
into a violet eve, and when the white moon that 
had oniy gleamed began to glitter, the colossal 
shell again moved on, and Lothair and his com- 
panions embarking once more in their gondolas, 
followed it in procession about the lake. He 
carried in his own bark the Duchess, Theodora, 
and the Lord Lieutenant, and was rowed by a 
crew in Venetian dresses. As he handed Theo- 
dora to her seat the impulse was irresistible: 
he pressed her hand to his lips. 

Suddenly a rocket rose with a hissing rush 


from the pavilion. It was instantly responded 
to from every quarter of the lake. Then the 
island seemed on fire, and the scene of their 
late festivity became a brilliant palace, with 
pediments and columns and statues, bright in the 
blaze of colored flame. For half an hour the 
sky seemed covered with blue lights and the 
bursting forms of many-colored stars; golden 
fountains, like the eruption of a marine vol- 
cano, rose from different parts of the water; the 
statued palace on the island changed and became 
a forest glowing with green light; and finally a 
temple of cerulean tint, on which appeared in 
huge letters of prismatic color the name of 
Lothair. 

The people cheered, but even the voice of the 
people was overcome by troops of rockets rising 
from every quarter of che lake. and by the 
thunder of artillery. When the noise and the 
smoke had both subsided. the name of Lothair 
still legible on the temple but the letters quite 
white, it was perceived that on every height for 
fifty miles round they had fired a beacon. 






The Twentieth Century Muse 


By Emma Pla 


yter Seabury 


F you want to-inspire the muses 


Who dream on 


I Telicon’s MW) 


Wit. 


And anoint your lip with a fragrant sip 


From Pegasus’ sacred fount: 


[iy you want Uranian marble. 


And crown of glistening stars. 


(or Euterpe’s flute, or Erato’s lute, 


Or Melpomene’s songs of Mars: 


[If you want a Terpsichorean glee, 


Or laugh with Thalia I’m told. 


It is vours, ’tis true, in this century new, 


With a generous chinking of gold. 


| 


For Pegasus is a most curious steed, 


* Curving his beautiful neck. 


‘The faster he flies with a Muse to the skies, 


The bigger and stronger the check. 
as : 


A 








The Spanish Jade* 


ITHOUT a doubt Mr. Hew- 
lett has a genius for the 
W artistic, and without a doubt 


he can absorb and recreate 

an atmosphere as few if any 

of the English novelists now 
writing can do. He has gone to Spain 
for his latest inspiration, and if one wants 
to know the “soul of Spain” one has only 
to read this little story. For, after all, it 
is scarcely more than a novelette; but it 
possesses the genius loci; it creates at 
least four characters new to fiction; and it 
carries the irresistible appeal of an in- 
tensely dramatic situation that develops in 
an environment of romance that cannot 
fail to fascinate with its colorful variety, 
its touch of the unique, its inevitable and 
all-enveloping glamor. 

The hot sun of Spain pours over the 
first pages, wherein Estéban rides, with 
vengeance in his heart, to overtake the girl 
who has deserted him. The same sun 
shines on the young Englishman whom 
Kate carries forward on a donkey’s back 
to the spot where Manuela holds at bay 
her brute tormentors. Thence we go on 
to the meeting of the one-time lovers, the 
sudden, appalling crime of the girl whose 
eratitude transforms her into a_ wild, 
voung beast; from there to the scene of 
the old Don’s awakening in the shop of the 
goldsmith, whither the Englishman goes 
to have Manuela’s trophy encased in a 
box of gold; and finally to Madrid, until 
the time Manuela yields herself to the 
love of her own kind, and quiets in her 
heart that greater passion to which she 
knows the Englishman will never respond. 

The tale has the elements of a fairy- 
story, so happily woven together are the 


*THE SPANISH JADE. By Maurice Hewlett. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 































threads of the narrative, and so gracefully 
does the author yield to the charms of the 
romantic imagination. Everything that a 
story of the best type must have is present 
—from the entertaining quality that holds 
spellbound to the fine finish of a real work 
of novelistic art. 


The Vigil* 


This is by far the best thing Harold 
Begbie has done. It has a story as well as 
a purpose; and the greater element of the 
human that finds expression in it bespeaks 
some radical revolution in the author’s 
own self that might well have its parallel 
in the transformation of Rodwell. 

The story portrays a young minister of 
the Church of England, who goes into a 
small town known for its evils, to try to 
reform the people. With him goes the 
woman who has loved him from youth up; 
the woman who understands him, who 
vearns over him, who waits—waits for the 
waking up of his soul which she knows 
will come. 

For Rodwell is a slave of the Church. 
To him the Church stands for the Master, 
and in his allegiance to the institution he 
forgets the Spirit that made the institution 
possible. He is Christless—and yet in all 
good faith he preaches, he advises, he 
guides. He is a man with a wonderful 
personality; a captivating eloquence. ‘The 
town improves under him; the people 
undergo a revolution in practices. Only 
Beatrice sees what is lacking, and keeps 
her long vigil over the soul that must be 
saved. 

One night Rodwell is called to the 
deathbed of a drunkard. The question is 
put to him: “What does it mean when the 
Bible says “Ye must be born again’?” He 
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cannot answer; he himself has never ex- 
perienced the new birth. How can he tell 
another? He fails to comfort; another 
minister is called; the former drunkard 
learns of Christ, accepts the pardon, and 
dies happy. Then only does Rodwell look 
into his own heart. Finally a great catas- 
trophe overtakes the town—all about are 
the dead and dying. In the midst of death 
comes life to the young clergyman; he 
finds Christ, and in finding Him he finds 


. the woman whose pure, precious love and 


earnest prayers have for so many long 
years guarded him. 

The book is earnest and vigorous, with 
many passages that touch the heart and 
much that feeds both heart and mind. It 
is a novel to be taken seriously; to be read 
in the spirit in which it was written. 


Santa Lucia* 


A truly charming story, depicting a com- 
munity in the suburbs of San Francisco, 
interestingly describing the home life of 
the inhabitants, and with the typical, 
breezy atmosphere of the West, is delight- 
fully introduced. 

The character of Jap, the doctor’s as- 


sistant, is a pathetic one, and his silent 


love for the doctor’s daughter has a touch 
of genuine appeal. His encounter with 
young Dr. Rhewold, his rival, and the 
outcome of their struggle, is one of the 
dramatic situations in the novel. 

With much feeling and expression the 
author shapes the course of Julia May- 
bury, whose ambitions to obtain prestige 
in a somewhat narrow social order lead 
her into marrying a man wholly unsuited 
to her nature. He endeavors to infuse in 
her the sentiment of his life’s work and 
hopes to make her his ideal of a woman. 
Their final awakening to the impossibility 
of wedded harmony, together with the 
tragic end of Julia, and the sorrowful 
wrecking of her husband’s life, is sure 
to call forth a note of sympathy from 
the reader. 

The remorse and_ mortification of 
Serena Lindley, when she discovers her 
husband’s methods of indulgence and his 
ill attempts to surround her with an air 
of luxury, and her outburst at the shame 
and humiliation he has placed upon her, 





*Santa Lucia. By Mary Austin. Harper & 
Brothers. 


are excellently portrayed. His devotion 
to her, and his love and _ tenderness 
toward her, tend to bring them closer to- 
gether in understanding and renewal of 
affection. 

The story is written with much earnest- 
ness and power, and shows rare ability. 


The Lure of the Mask* 


Mr. MacGrath never fails in cleverness; 
his invention is his strong point. His 
plots are planned to the last detail, appar- 
ently, before ever he begins to write; they 
are like an itinerary from which the tourist 
will not deviate. They involve a mystery, 
and the secret is well kept up to almost 
the last moment—after that the denoue- 
ment, a satisfactory one always. 

It would not be fair to tell the story of 
The Lure of the Mask, for the whole en- 
joyment of the novel depends upon the 
appetite to follow on. Given the clue, one 
may well feel a loss in zest. But we might 
say that the early scenes are laid in New 
York; thence they shift to Italy and stay 
there. An American man of the lean, 
clean type is the hero, and a beautiful 
Italian woman serves for heroine. The 
action is swift; the characters keenly alive, 
and vitally interested in working out their 
careers. The reader becomes interested 
along with them, and everything proceeds 
smoothly and quickly. 

In all, this is a novel for hot weather, 
a hammock, and a box of chocolates. Read 
in a congenial environment it will surely 
entertain. 


The Golden Roset 

This story is so delicately spiritual, its 
heroine is such an exquisite and enchant- 
ing creature, that one experiences the 
keenest kind of disappointment in the very 
pathetic and unsatisfactory conclusion. The 
Princess Troubetzkoy pictures a Southern 
woman of intensely romantic temperament, 
whose first marriage has proved, however, 
so much a source of misery to her that she 
will not consider a second marriage even 
under the most auspicious conditions. She 
has developed a mystical conception of 
love between man and woman that gives 
her romance with a young Southern his- 


*THE Lure oF THE Mask. By Harold Mac- 
Grath. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

+THE GotpEN Rose. By Amelie Rives. Har- 
per and Brothers. 











torian a relationship of the most beautiful 
and idealistic type. Their companionship 
fulfils the highest ideas one may entertain 
regarding the state of betrothal, but the 
consummation of wedlock is needed to 
complete the picture. The man proves 
himself indulgent to the last degree; he 
cultivates his spiritual nature to meet the 
requirements of his loved one. But in the 
end he fails—just at the point where 
Meraud might have been persuaded to 
vacate her high throne and descend to the 
destiny of an ordinary woman. 

The story has been written with so much 
color and imaginative glamor that the con- 
clusion causes a disillusionment almost be- 
wildering. |The scenes at the fine old 
Southern mansion, where everything lies 
warm in sunshine and shadow, where love 
grows a beautiful flower, a rose truly all 
golden, are too suddenly eclipsed by the 
scenes in New York City—where Trafford 
meets Meraud and reveals himself a man 
as unattractive as commonplace. The ques- 
tion is: Could a man so knightly, so chival- 
rous, so romantically endowed, reach the 
level of Trafford in the last chapter? 
Would it not have been more natural for 
Meraud to realize the extent of the sacri- 
fice she was asking, and in turn to make 
her own sacrifice for the sake of the man 
who had grown so precious to her? 

One has the feeling that the author sud- 
denly discovered how far imagination was 
carrying her and determined to come back 
to realities without ado. And yet one is 
better for having viewed the picture of 
Meraud and Trafford in the golden days 
of their love. The woman who can retain 
her faith in spite of whatever circum- 
stances is a woman well worth contem- 
plating. 

The Avenger* 

By far the cleverest plot Mr. Oppen- 
heim has invented is introduced in this 
story. It comes to one as a surprise, and 
we are grateful for the sense of newness 
that it brings. Not that Mr. Oppenheim’s 
actual writing manner has improved—as 
usual the style is slap-dash; but the story 
moves with such rapidity, is so full of 
unanticipated and really astonishingly 
unique events, that one simply rushes along 
with it, anxious to find out what comes 

*THe AvenceR. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Little, Brown & Co, 
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next, racking one’s brains to solve the 
mystery, or at least to gain a gleam of 
light, all with but indifferent success, in so 
much as the author keeps the secret and 
means to keep it to the last. 

A mysterious murder, followed by a sec- 
ond murder, involves a young Englishman, 
who shields an unknown woman from a 
mere chivalrous impulse, and then seeks 
to investigate her life, falling deeply in 
love with her during the process. The. 
whole trouble goes back to a certain 
European divorce case, the outcome of 
which rests with the discovery of a certain 
packet of supposedly incriminating letters. 

This is as much as we dare tell of the 
story, for to give away the details would 
be to spoil the pleasure which a great 
many people will doubtless be able to 
derive from a reading of the tale. 


R. J.’s Mother and Some Other 
People* 


We do not agree with popular criticism 
as to “R. J.’s Mother” being Mrs. Deland’s 
most successfully wrought story. Had it 
the heart of tenderness Nathaniel would 
have felt the sympathy of Hariett. 

But all who count this string of beads 
must feel the author as an influence and 
a stimulus in the keen surgery with which 
she works out of an impossible problem 
in “The Mormon.” While “Many Waters” 
sets apart popular goodness from real 
goodness with the intellectual capacity of 
a deep moral thinker. New ideas shine 
through the old lamps, and we know that 
two may live together and speak in an un- 
known tongue one to the other. 

The stir of life is everywhere. “The 
House of Rimmon” has perhaps the most 
eloquent individuality. Even when least 
impressed with its philosophy, we agree 
that her theories are true. While the 
“fierce integrity that ruled the family” 
drove Essie and her mother into a scornful 
world, they taught others that “playing 
Providence” was the social disease of mod- 
ern civilization. And in the beginning of 
this story Mrs. Deland impresses us with 
her artistic insight, in this picture, where 
she points to “the little orchard behind 
the parsonage,” like a white and perfumed 
cloak flung on the shoulders of a bare hill- 
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side, which was all the rest of it rocky 
pasture. Here we surrender to the melody 
and the beauty. 


Exton Manor* 


The good, old-fashioned kind of novel 
has become rare in these days. Therefore 
it is with almost unmeasured pleasure that 
we pick up a story written after the man- 
ner of Trollope with just a hint of Jane 
Austen and Charles Reade. 

English in character and atmosphere, 
Exton Manor pictures life in an English 
country district, on a fine large estate 
owned by a gallant young gentleman whose 
mother plays havoc with the harmony of 
the place by suddenly descending upon it 
and picking a quarrel with the minister, 
and involving herself in a bit of unsavory 
and unhappy gossip that is used generally 
to stir things up by the minister's wife. 

They are a most agreeable set of people 
until Lady Wrotham  arrives—quaint 
3rowne and eccentric Turner, the genial 
Vicar, his sharp-tongued spouse, their 
good-for-nothing son, noble Mrs. Redcliffe 
and her daughter Hilda, and finally ex- 
quisite Norah O'Keefe. Lord Wrotham 
takes to them at first sight ; but his mother 
unfortunately imparts dangerous informa- 
tion to Mrs. Prentice, and has to wait 
many months before she can clear things 
up and become friends with these delight- 
ful folk. 

It is a story of everyday happenings. 
Just the little daily squabbles between the 
friends Turner and Browne; the flirtations 
of Norah and the romantic possibilities 
that present themselves to Hilda. Then 
comes the small tragedy—big to people of 

*Exton Manor. By Archibald Marshall. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 





this sort—when it is discovered that Mrs. 
Redcliffe had been the “deceased wife's 
sister” when she married Captain Red- 
cliffe, followed by scenes of that melo- 
dramatic variety common to a small place 
where each participant is overcharged with 
emotions, and finally closing with the sud 
den, terrible death of the minister who 
could not please, and the reconciliation of 
all remaining. 

No one can fail to be delighted with this 
straightforward, interesting narrative. 
wherein each character has a presence and 
an individuality well worth contemplating. 


The Husbands of Edith* 


A modern “comedy of errors” in all 
truth, with a ready victim in a young 
American whose sense of humor, if noth- 
ing else, saves him from being common- 
place. 

Just why Brock masqueraded as _ his 
friend Medcroft, it is not for us to say— 
nor may we tell what happened because 
of the masquerading. But we laughed 
during the perusal of nearly every page— 
which is saying a good deal. The situa- 
tions are really very’ funny, and they are 
all the more to be enjoyed in that they are 
as innocent as they are absurd. 

Of course there is a pretty love story— 
otherwise the book would be incomplete— 
and we wish Brock and Connie all the 
good luck in the world when we leave 
them—happily engaged—in the last chap- 
eer. 

This is, without doubt, one of the clev- 
erest and most original things Mr. Me- 
Cutcheon has given us. 

THe Hvuspanps oF Epirn. By George Bart 
McCutcheon. Dodd, Mead & Co 











A New Poet in the West 


Reviewed by Horatio S. Krans 


R. JOHN G. NEIHARDT, 
before the appearance of his 
recently published book of 

(S e) poems, 4 Bundle of Myrrh, 

had already found many 
readers through his tales of 

Indian life and life in the West, and 
through the volume of good short stories, 
The Lonesome Trail, which came out a 
few months since. The yerses that com- 
pose 4 Bundle of Myrrh were first sent on 
here from the little Nebraska town that is 
Mr. Neihardt’s home. They found their 
way to those that valued them; passed 
freely from hand to hand; and made their 
author a group of friends who gave him 
a warm welcome when, last winter, he 
visited New York for the first time. A 
circumstance connected with the present 
volume might almost bring one to the be- 
lief that the age of miracles has not passed, 
the current saw to the contrary notwith- 
standing, for the publishers of these poems 
of Mr. Neihardt’s, rightly feeling that 
A Bundle of Myrrh was well worth giv- 
ing to the world, have brought the book 
out at their own charges—a_ practical 
recognition of the quality of the perform- 
ance which it is to be hoped the public will 
emulate in a fitting manner. 

Mr. Neihardt’s verse writing began with 
his teens. Long before he was out of his 
teens, his regular schooling ended. For 
the rest he was self-educated. Several 
varied, picturesque, not to say adventur- 
ous years followed, during which, under 
the spur of necessity, he turned his hand 
to diverse vocations, before he settled 


M 


_ “A Bunpir or Myrru. By John G. Neihardt. 
The Outing Publishing Company. 





down to the literary work to which he now 
devotes himself. Those vears brought 
rigorous experiences of many kinds, and 
in the course of a journey over a rougher 
road than most men are constrained to 
travel, he became well acquainted with 
both the right and the wrong side of Janus- 
faced human nature. Things were never 
so bad with him, however, but that he 
contrived to keep a good book by him, 
and all the while verses ran through his 
head and were duly recorded, or stowed 
away in his memory. An intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Omaha Indians, especially 
with the old men of the generation that 
has all but passed, was an important inci- 
dent in his life. With the legends, stories, 
and traditions of the Omahas he became 
thoroughly familiar, and he delighted espe- 
cially in the poems which they loved to 
chant. It should also be here set down 
that he early found opportunity to read 
deep into the Hindoo mystics, as a result 
of which he wrote, at seventeen years of 
age, a long poem, entitled The Divine En- 
chantment, a book that on its publication 
caused quite a ripple of complimentary 
comment. To Hebrew poetry, too, he was 
passionately devoted, and he plunged into, 
and finally struggled out of, German 
pessimism. 

A Bundle of Myrrh is a sequence of 
poems telling of a man’s love that grows 
deeper and finer with time. The succes- 
sive lyrics record the memorable moments 
and changing moods of his passion. The 
series opens, need it be said, in the spring: 

I whistle: why not? 

Have I not seen the first strips of green wind- 
ing up the sloughs? 
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Have I not heard the meadow-lark? 
I have looked into the soft blue skies and 
have been uplifted! 


Then, with a sense of delightful exalta- 
tion, love comes, and we are well launched 
into the sequence proper. 


[I am as a cloud—a cloud of winter. 

She is sunlight: she looks upon me and lo! I 
am golden. 

Her softest step stirs me as the beating of a 
drum! 

She sings! 

Her voice wraps me like a caress 

Ah—the caress of a woman! 


And then love is awakened in the 
woman : 
She is my violin! 
As the violinist lays his ear to his instrument 
That he may catch the low vibrations of the 
deeper strings, 
Thus I lay my ear to her breast. 
I hear her blood singing and I am shaken with 
ecstasy : 
For am not I the musician? 
x * * x 


A song slept in her blood. 

None found it—and it slept. 

Lo! I—even I who am so poor in power, 
Who was a pauper in conception of harmony, 

I have awakened by chance the slumbering song! 


Without pausing over the lyrics that 
sing of the joy of meeting and the pang 
of parting, and of many other matters, we 
pass on to the center of the sequence 
where the first mood of joyous exaltation 
changes to a lurid and smoky flame of 
passion : 

Can this be sin? 
This ecstasy of arms and eyes and lips, 
This thrilling of caressing finger-tips, 
This toying with incomparable hair? 
(I close my dazzled eyes you are so fair!) 
* * * * 
E’en though we be two sinners burned with 
bliss, LAG 
Kiss me again, that warm round woman’s kiss! 
Close up the gates of gold! I go not in 
If this be sin. 


Though the sequence at this point ap- 
proaches the erotic, there is still no cause 
for alarm. A change for the better comes, 
and at the long last all is well. The love 
of the senses passes, rises above the dear- 
est delights of the flesh, and becomes a 
fine rapture of the spirit, a state in which 
awe and mystery, and purity and rever- 
ence are blended. But this happy state is 
reached only after the man’s realization— 


and here the lyrics are wonderfully vivid 
and moving in their emotional depth and 
fervor—that, though the woman bent to 
his will, her love had remained a love of 
the spirit. The last poem of the sequence, 
“Resurrection,” at once a confession and 
a conversion, we take pleasure in quoting 
entire: 
RESURRECTION. 

There—close your eyes, poor eyes that wept for 

me! 
Pillow your weary head upon my arm. 
You need not clutch me so, I will not flee; 
Here am I bound by no mere carnal charm. 


At last I am not blind, for I can see 
Through your mere flesh as only spirit can; 
I feel at last the world-old tragedy, 

The sacrifice of woman unto man. 


In that far time when my first father sought 
To cool the strange mad fever in his veins, 
Seeing how fair the creature he had bought 
With straining sinews and wild battle pains; 


Then was this moment of your anguish sown 

And you have reaped but do not understand. 

How frail and thin your blue-veined hands have 
grown 

How trustingly they clutch my guilty hand! 


The story of the world is in your face; 

I gaze upon it, hearing through dead years 
The wailings of the women of the race, 
The melancholy fall of many tears. 

In many a Garden of Gethsemane, 

Sweet with strange odors, redolent of bliss, 
Again is played the human tragedy 

With Judas waiting in the dark to kiss. 


Not only upon Calvary has died 

The patient tortured Christ misunderstood; 
Over and over is He crucified 

Wherever man besmirches womanhood, 


I who have laughed too long at sacred things, 
Who felt no god about me in the gloom, 
Now hear a something mystical that sings 
Sweeter than love, yet terrible as doom 


In your frail face I see a glory grow 
That smites me, guilty. like a burning rod! 
I kneel before you, suppliant, and know 


a : ; aoe 
[That your thin hands may lead me unto God 


Such is the sequence in outline. From 
following it into its many ramifications we 
must refrain, and he content with touching 
instead upon the general character of Mr. 
Neihardt’s poetry and upon matters con- 
nected with his art. 

His work is at a wide remove alike 
from polished academic exercises, from 
such verses as Mr. Alfred Noyes writes 
in the attempt to capture the first fine 
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infantile raptures, and from the often 
forced and fevered verses of Mr. Vierick. 
And the wild flowers of Mr. Neihardt’s 
A Bundle of Myrrh bear little resemblance 
to sheltered garden flowers of poetry, and 
are quite as little like those frail, delicate 
blossoms that bloom and fade in stagnant 
backwaters of culture. 

The first impression made by Mr. Nei- 
hardt’s work is one of striking originality 
in both its substance and its form. The 
emotion that sets it aglow is authentic, 
and at moments has a primitive force and 
simplicity. It is spontaneous, full of fire, 
perfectly genuine, natural and sincere. It 
comes direct from the heart and goes to 
the heart. Every line tingles with the 
electric fluid of the poet’s own person- 
ality. And in all the poems stirs the spirit 
of the West. Freedom, boldness, vigor, 
buoyant hopefulness, contempt for conven- 
tion, disregard of venerable tradition, and 
defiant self-confidence are the characteris- 
tics of this verse; and with them the de- 
fects of these qualities are conspicuously 
present—a brash self-assertion without 
deferences or misgivings, a lack of intel- 
lectual pudor and of the strength that 
comes from restraint and self-discipline. 





To speak of the self-reliance and self-. 


confidence that characterize Mr. Neihardt 
as a poet is to remember an element of 
power that is wanting in his verse. The 
best poetry of the past has in general at- 
tached itself to some great poetic tradi- 
tion, and has known how to reinforce its 
own strength with all the powers of poetic 
allusion, which, when employed with a 
right instinct, incaleculably heightens the 
effect for the initiated without serious det- 
riment to the pleasure of even the half- 


baked, casual reader whose imagination is 
open to poetic impressions. To name 
Tennyson is enough to bring home this 
truth. 

The music of 4 Bundle of Myrrh is as 
much its own as the sentiment. The 
varied cadences delight the ear by their 
melodious freshness and sonorous harmo- 
nies, and this is true alike of the chants 
with their irregular rhythms and of the 
poems in rhymed couplets and stanzas. 
Occasionally the verses suggest influences 
and recall the rhythms of the past; the 
chants, for example—the songs of the 
Omahas were here in part the models, we 
are told—recall the balanced verses of the 
Psalms, and at times suggest Whitman ; 
and the rhymed couplets bring the early 
verse of Keats to mind. But, whatever 
they may suggest or recall, they are not 
imitative. Mr. Neihardt is never a mere 
virtuoso, rendering others’ music and echo- 
ing others’ feelings. His diction, too, has 
a wonderful felicity, freshness, poignancy, 
atid vitality ; the words seem to have their 
own life, and are richly freighted with his 
own individual message. 

It cannot be claimed that this sequence 
is a flawless performance. Now the style 
falls below the sentiment; now there is a 
touch of crudeness; or, perhaps, there is 
a rhyme amiss; or here and there a poem 
falls below the high standard set by the 
best of its fellows. But after all reserva- 
tions have been made, the book is one of 
which its author may well be proud. Be- 
hind it are a beautiful ideal of woman- 
hood and a pure and fine conception of 
love. It is a book to quicken the pulse and 
touch the heart, excellent in itself, and rich 
in promise. 


Other New Verse 


Reviewed by John Russell Hayes 


The Holy Graal* 


“As beautiful as the divine Marlowe,” 
was Maeterlinck’s judgment upon one of 
the dramas in Hovey’s Arthurian cycle. 
The present volume gives the fragments 
of the Graal and other unfinished plays, 
with illuminating commentary by Mrs. 





‘THe Hoty Graat. By Richard Hovey. Duf- 


field & Co. 


Hovey, to whom the poet spoke very fully 
and often of his purpose in these dramas. 
Bliss Carman writes a sympathetic pref- 
ace, explaining why his old friend chose 
the far-away Arthurian figures to embody 
freely his somewhat radical theories of 
modern life. 

There is strength here, as in this speech 
of Launcelot’s: 
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The atmosphere of souls, the ether 

In which they swim like stars, is God himself... 
The power that holds each spirit in its place 
And melts the heavens of souls in harmony 

Is love that draws each spirit to its neighbor; 
And as the various spaces of the stars, 

So soul from soul is variously severed. 

I love my fellows as earth loves the stars. 


The Romance of King Arthur* 

If Hovey’s handling of Malory’s tales 
is psychological, Mr. Coutts’ excels in 
poetic beauty and romantic imagination. 
He portrays all the charm of ancient Eng- 
lish landscape with loving hand, and his 
knights and ladies are people of simple 
dignity and passion. Page after page car- 
ries the reader through lovely pieces of de- 
scription or moving scenes of tragedy. 
Many a passage is fragrant with far-off 
mystic charm and Celtic melancholy ; and 
the blank verse shows Mr. Coutts a disci- 
ple of Milton and Wordsworth, as in this 
bit from the funeral march of Lancelot: 
They entered Selwood’s bracken-bordered glade, 
Where now no more the birds’ ten thousand 

throats 
Were trilling, but the robin sang alone, 
Quavering as clearly as an elfin reed 
Breathed on by elfin lips. As glow-worms light 
The dewy mosses of an autumn lane, 
So gleamed the torches in the great arcades 
Of elm and oak, till far across the Frome 
The knights obedient followed. 

Since Tennyson’s Idylls we have had no 
such enchanting presentation of the 
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Arthur stories; and it is incomprehensible 
how some of the English reviews could 
have spoken of Mr. Coutts’ book with such 
blindness to its noble beauty and deafness 
to his stately music. 


The Toilers Life* 


Songs and ballads in various moods, by 
the genial custodian of Heinz’s pier, At- 
lantic City, an Afro-Anglian poet of that 
mixed blood that sometimes is dowered 
with abundant sentiment and melody. Mr. 
Harleston writes easily, but he needs to 
develop a critical attitude toward his own 
verse, so that he shall print only his best. 


Poemst 

This is the fine collection of six years 
ago, augmented by poems in Italy and 
elsewhere. Mr. Johnson is reflective and 
meditative, and he is devoted to the mem- 
ory of Keats. His tranquil, subdued pas- 
sion and high capacity for love and admi- 
ration are often in evidence, never more 
so than in his poem to the Housatonic 
river at Stockbridge,— 


Contented river! in thy dreamy realm— 

The cloudy willow and the plumy elm: 

They call thee English, thinking thus to mate 
Their musing streams that oft with pause sedate 
Linger through misty meadows for a glance 
\t haunted tower or turret of romance 


Books on Literature and Literary People 


The Cambridge History of English 
Literature? 


The object of this important work is to 
furnish a comprehensive history of Eng- 
lish Literature from the beginnings to the 
present time. In working out their plan 
the editors purpose giving a great deal of 
attention to the historic movements of lit- 
erature, and the reader is to expect the 
minor writers to be dealt with at length 
in order to mark clearly the periods of 
literary development and to exhibit their 


*THE ROMANCE OF Kinc ArtHur. By Francis 
Coutts. John Lane Company, 


+THE CambBripceE History oF ENGLISH LITER- 


ATURE. Edited by A. W. Ward and A. R. Wal- 
ler. Volume I. From the Beginnings: to the 


Cycles of Romance. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 





prominent characteristics. It is intended 
that justice shall be done to the great writ- 
ers, but it is distinctly set forth that the 
historic aspect of the work will not be neg- 
lected and overshadowed by great names. 
This plan will be very effective in dealing 
with the historical side of English Litera- 
ture, and should increase the value of the 
work for general readers. 

The editing is in very capable hands. 
Dr. Ward, the Master of Peterhouse, is 
an English scholar of high repute, and his 
name is familiar to the American public. 
Mr. Waller, not so well known on this 


*Tue Torcer’s Lire. By Edward Nathaniel 
Harleston. The Jenson Press. 

+Poems. By Robert Underwood Johnson. The 
Century Company 
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side of the Atlantic, proves himself a capa- 
ble scholar and writer in the chapters 
which he has contributed to the initial vol- 
ume of this work. The plan suggests 7/e 
Cambridge Modern History. The work 
is divided into chapters contributed by spe- 
cialists of standing in their respective de- 
partments, and each volume deals with a 
well defined period of literary history. The 
editors do not intend to bind themselves 
by hard and fast lines in marking out 
periods. The progress of literary devel- 
opment and the influence of foreign litera- 
tures will be kept in the foreground, and 
the divisions of the work will follow the 
natural order of the subject. 

Apart from the main stream of F.nglish 
Literature these volumes will touch upon 
the literature of the British Colonies, and 
of the United States. The writings of sci- 
entists, philosophers, economists, theolo- 
gians, the work of universities and libra- 
ries, scholarships, books of social science 
and travel; the newspapers and magazines; 
domestic letters and street songs—these 
among other topics will find a place in the 
work. The plan is an ambitious one, but 
the need of a work like this is felt by every 
student of literature. \WVhen completed it 
should take high rank with other first-rate 
books, such, for instance, as volumes of 
Ten Brink and Taine. 

The first volume is exceedingly well 
done. The chapters cover English litera- 
ture and learning during the centuries be- 
fore Chaucer. Anglo-Saxon writers. 
chroniclers ; the Arthurian legend ; the met- 
rical romances: the literature of the tran- 
sition period; the features of prosody and 
the changes in the language; these are 
some of the subjects treated. It is intended 
that the succeeding volumes shall bear the 
titles following: From Chaucer to the 
Renaissance; Early Elizabethan Litera- 
ture; The Elizabethan and the Jacobean 
Drama, two volumes ; Jacobean Poetry and 
Prose; The Caroline Age; The Age of 
Dryden; The Age of Swift and Pope; The 
Rise of the Novel; Johnson and His Cir- 
cle; The French Revolution and the 
Georgian Era; The Romantic 
The Victorian Age. The last division is 
to occupy two volumes. 

For each chapter there is an extensive 
bibliography, and the work is thoroughly 
indexed. There is, of course, some differ- 
ences of stvle and method in the chapters ; 


but that is to be expected when the number 
of hands employed is considered. Never- 
theless, the work will possess a certain 
unity, and the plan will probably work out 
even better than that of the Cambridge 
Modern History. For one thing, these vol- 
umes should prove more interesting than 
the History, as the subject is closely con- 
nected with the broadest and most perma- 
nent human sympathies. As a reference 
hook, this work will be indispensable, and 
the clear type and good paper are mechan- 
ical features which will find favor with 
readers. The progress of this History will 
be noted and followed by all who take any 
serious interest in the literature of our lan- 
guage. 


ALBERT S. HENRY. 


The Standard of Usage in English* 

It can be safely asserted that few books 
dealing with the structure of our speech 
have any interest for readers outside the 
restricted circle of special students. The 
average reader gives little thought to the 
niceties of grammatical construction, and 
philologists are seldom found to be inter- 
esting writers. Among living scholars, 
however, Professor Lounsbury is a bril- 
liant example of the specialist who can 
treat his subject in a manner which car- 
ries an appeal to the great body of edu- 
cated men and women. His great works 
on Chaucer and Shakespeare have made 
thousands of students his debtors, and the 
present volume, though modest in bulk, 
will be welcomed as an authoritative con- 
tribution to the study of the English lan- 
guage. 

Professor JT.ounsbury views ° 
guage from the standpoint of literature 
rather than of grammar. He has small 
patience with that class of critics who be- 
wail the supposed decay of English, and 
in his first chapter he reviews at some 
length the most conspicuous writers who 
have deplored the corruption of our speech, 
and who have attempted to suppress words 
and locutions presumably inimical to its 
purity. The history of these defenders of 
English is a long one. Our author begins 
with Swift, who, in the “Tatler” of Sep- 
tember 28, 1710, deplored the steady cor- 
ruption of the English tongue and ex- 


our lan- 


*THE STANDARD OF UsaGE IN ENGLISH. By 
Thomas R. Lounsbury. Harper & Brothers. 
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pressed a decidedly gloomy opinion of its 
future. The irascible dean fulminated 
again and again during his life against 
the words he detested, most of which have 
since found a secure place in the language. 
After his death the Earl of Orrery 
took up the cudgels and belabored the 
innovations which were creeping in, with- 
out mercy. James Beattie was another 
who was filled with gloom by the steady 
decline of good English. Among the later 
Georgian writers Walter Savage Landor 
devoted two of his “Conversations” to 
imaginary abuses which he believed were 
dragging down the language from its high 
standard. The main defect in all these 
writers was, as Professor Lounsbury 
points out, ignorance of the history of 
English and an equal ignorance of the 
laws of growth to which all language is 
subject. 

The grammarians of our own day have 
frequently treated English with strange 
short-sightedness. They assume that the 
language must be bent to fit rules which 
they have evolved according to their own 
ideas of correctness. In this course they 
have not failed to keep out constructions 
deemed incorrect, but they have overlooked 
the only source from which a knowledge 
of pure English can be gained. That 
source is found in the great writers, the 
indubitable masters of our tongue. In the 
present volume many shrewd bolts are shot 
at the pedantry of the self-made critics of 
speech. The author has shown in many 
instances that what have been termed “bar- 
barisms” or “Americanisms” or “Scotti- 
cisms,’ are found constantly in first-rate 
writers from Chaucer down to the present 
day. Perhaps nothing in the book is better 
done than the tripping of grammarians 
who have denounced the “split infinitive,” 
the use of “had rather” and “had better,” 
and scores of separate words which over- 
whelming evidence proves to have been 
used for centuries by the greatest masters 
of verse and prose. Some of the illus- 
trations used by Professor Lounsbury will 
be familiar enough to students of English, 
but, taken together, they form a crushing 
indictment of the formal rules of a gram- 
mar made without knowledge of the litera- 
ture of our speech. 

If grammar or personal preference, 
sometimes called reason, are unsafe guides, 
what then is the infallible standard of lan- 





Professor Lounsbury answers this 


guage? y 
“The standard 


question with directness. 
of speech,” he says, “is therefore the usage 
of the cultivated. Such men are the abso- 
lute dictators of language. They are the 
lawgivers whose edicts it is the duty of 
the grammarian to record. What they 
agree upon is correct ; what they shun it is 
expedient to shun, even if not wrong in 
itself to employ words coined by those 
outside of the class to which these men 
belong do not pass into the language as a 
constituent part of it until sanctioned by 
their approbation and use. Their author- 
itv, both as regards the reception or rejec- 
tion of locutions of any sort, is final.” 

We are to look, then, to the men of 
genius, who, careless of purists and their 
rules, have produced the wonderful songs 
and majestic passages of prose which we 
call literature—the treasures of the Eng- 
lish tongue. Not the mere dictum of a 
grammarian, nor the eccentricity of a 
tenth-rate writer, but the words and 
phrases of the best authors and speakers; 
these count and no others. No other cri- 
terion of usage will hold good in the face 
of criticism based upon the history of the 
language. Professor Lounsbury has writ- 
ten soundly and sanely upon this subject. 
The purist, perhaps, will find fault with 
the reasoning of this book; but the reader 
who is accustomed to value the language 
for its literature will agree with every 
word contained in these admirable chap- 
ters. 

ALBERT 5S. HENRY. 


The Symbolist Movement in 
Literature* 


~ 


That there should be room for a second 
and revised edition of this book is a com- 
pliment to Mr. Symons’ powers as a critic 
of literature. What is known as “symbol- 
ism” has had a wide and undoubted influ- 
ence upon the literatures of Europe, and 
the influence has been felt in America, 
particularly in the person of Emerson. 
Mr. Symons has chosen France as the 
scene of his studies, and the eight writers 
whose works have been appraised in this 
volume are preeéminent in a literary move- 
ment in which symbolism is the leading 
characteristic. The several chapter 5 deal 





*THeE SyMBOLIST aneeene IN prennens 
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with Gérard De Nerval, Villiers De L’Isle- 
Adam, Arthur Rimbaud, Paul Verlaine, 
Jules Laforgue, Stéphane Mallarme, the 
later Huysmans, and Maeterlinck. 

These writers were a unit in the “revolt 
against exteriority, against rhetoric, 
against a materialistic tradition.” Their 
traits as individuals are extremely pro- 
nounced, but they insisted on elaborated 
form; they took delight in exquisite lan- 
guage; they dealt with the ultimate 
essence, the soul. With fine perception 
Mr. Symons thus describes the spirit and 
real meaning of this significant body of 
prose and verse: 


It is all an attempt to spiritualize literature, 
to evade the old bondage of rhetoric, the old 
bondage of exteriority. Description is banished 
that beautiful things may be evoked, magically; 
the regular beat of verse is broken in order that 
words may fly upon subtler wings. Mystery is 
no longer feared, as the great mystery in whose 
midst we are islanded was feared by those to 
whom that unknown sea was only a great void. 
We are coming closer to nature, as we seem to 
shrink from it with something of horror, dis- 
daining to catalogue the trees of the forest. And 
as we brush aside the accidents of daily life, 
in which men and women imagine that they are 
alone touching reality, we come closer to human- 
ity, to everything in humanity that may have 
begun before the world and may outlast it. 


The essays gathered in this volume are 
of that finer texture of criticism which is 
itself a noble form of literature. Mr. 
Symons invariably distinguishes between 
the vital and lasting, and the merely 
trivial. His prose is lucid and he strikes 
the right word with precision. One would 
look far in search of sounder criticism. 
As a product of ripe culture and an inti- 
mate knowledge of an interesting phase 
of French literature this volume leaves 
nothing to be desired. 


French Novelists* 


The characteristic little portrait of Ana- 
tole France which adorns the first page of 
this valuable volume of dissertations, 
seems to give the keynote to its intention, 
for we have here, not only a brief but most 
intimate biography of the author, followed 
by those of his contemporaries, Marcel 
Provost, Pierre de Coulevain, Paul Bour- 
get, Maurice Barrés, René Bazin, 
Edouard Rod and Pierre Loti, but also 


*FrENCH NoveE.ists oF To-pay. By Winifred 
Stephens. John Lane Company. 
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well-selected transcripts from their novels 
and discriminating criticism. 

To be placed in touch with the present 
French masters of fiction in so satisfactory 
a way, and to get the gist of modern style 
and tendency without being obliged to 
select from some hundreds of books, very 
few of which have been translated into 
English, can only be appreciated by those 
whose studentship of foreign literature is 
necessarily limited. Yet here we have a 
bibliography of all these present writers 
from which to cull the best, and we are led 
intelligently and pleasantly “by the hand” 
through the field of their labors. 

An epitome of many of the novels is 
surrounded by a running commentary so 
exquisitely harmonious and appreciative 
that one feels closely in touch with books 
that vary from socialism to nationalism, 
from clericalism to provincialism, from 
femininism to passionate intellectualism, 
and has the delight of a companionable 
friendship with the author, grown out of 
the analysis of his life and work. 

It would seem that among the eight 
French novelists brought before us, Wini- 
fred Stephens most loves René Bazin! It 
is he of whom she says: “Bazin is ever 
intent on discovering the good which 
exists side by side with the evil.” For him 
the strength of the French nation resides 
in that France which “in silence sows and 
reaps,” and in “its reserve of obscure, 
laborious, believing, devout family life.” 
The lowly train in life’s sequestered scene, 
The native feelings strong, the guileless ways, 
are his favorite subjects. 
from noisy, greedy Paris. “He does not 
share that passion so commion among 
French men of letters from Moliére down- 
wards for disparaging provincial life. 

Bazin’s sympathetic painting of the 
country and peasants recalls Loti’s similar 
treatment of the sea and her sailors. On 
La Terre qui Meurt, that powerful story 
of poetic melancholy, Monsieur Brunetiére 
bestowed this high praise: “I do not 
think,” he said, “that the instinctive, un- 
consciaus, yet divine philosophy of repent- 
ance and pardon has ever been better ex- 
pressed, or in terms simpler and stronger 
in any tale by Dickens or Maupassant.” 
In delicacy of taste and clever portrayal 
of an author’s real attitude and tendency 
of thought, the writer of this volume 
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seems to excel, her intuition choosing the 
essentials and rejecting those features 
which could not attract or elevate. We 
are informed of all that is needful in an 
amusing yet philosophical criticism, and 
are astonished at the end, to feel how well 
acquainted we are with authors we have 
not known and books we have not read. 


C. L. DANIELS. 


Thomas Chatterton* 


The story of Chatterton is one of the 
tragedies of English literature. There may 
be room for debate upon the question of 
the worth of his verse and prose, but there 
can be no doubt as to the undying interest 
in a career so extraordinary and pathetic. 
The help and encouragement which were 
denied him in life have been compensated 
in a measure by the high praise bestowed 
upon his work by the poets of a later day. 
Chatterton has always had a champion in 
the field to defend his fame, from the time 
of Goldsmith and Johnson to that of Ros- 
setti. Much of the mist surrounding the 
career of the young poet has since been 
cleared away, and Mr. Russell in the pres- 
ent volume goes far toward producing the 
most vivid account of Chatterton’s life and 
work that has been yet written. 

A perusal of this volume will confirm 
the author’s assertion that he has studied 
his subject at first hand, and there is no 
doubt but that every bit of evidence con- 
cerning Chatterton has been thoroughly 
examined. Mr. -Russell writes in a spirit 
of enthusiastic devotion, and his account 
of the poet’s life in Bristol and London 
is full of interest and intimate knowledge. 
He traces in detail Chatterton’s family his- 
tory; his school days at Colston’s stern 
academy : his relations to the surgeon Bar- 
ratt and the Catcotts; the apprenticeship 
to John Lambert, the lawyer; the corre- 
spondence with Horace Walpole; the var- 
ious friends made in Bristol and later in 
London; and, indeed, wherever the trail 
has led, the author has been diligent in 
following the faintest traces. The reader 
will learn much that is new, for no effort 
has been spared to clear Chatterton of the 
old charges of literary forgery and liber- 
tinism. 


*THomas CHATTERTON. The Marvelous Boy. 
By Charles Edward Russell. Moffat, Yard & Co. 
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But, notwithstanding its interest, this 
book has defects. The author writes 
always in the character of an uncompro- 
mising advocate; never in the calm spirit 
of a judge. Hence much of Mr. Russell’s 
criticism is weak and ineffective. His atti- 
tude toward all who would in the slightest 
degree diminish the fair fame of Chat- 
terton is truculent. Anyone who, in the 
poet’s lifetime, appreciated his work or 
befriended him, is showered with praise; 
but upon the heads of the luckless ones 
who did not then or have not since shown 
due regard for the author of the Rowley 
poems, the verbal flails of Mr. Russell de- 
scend with merciless vigor. To be told 
again and again that Barratt was cold and 
strait-laced, that Lambert was a “curmud- 
geon Bristol lawyer,” that George III was 
a dull and foolish king and his ministers 
North and Bute no better, does not help 
us to understand Chatterton’s verse one 
whit more. As for Horace Walpole, the 
world has long since formed its opinion, 
and the scathing criticism directed against 
him, in this volume, seems a waste of 
words. 

In expressing his opinions of the worth 
of Chatterton’s poetry, and its place in 
literature, Mr. Russell is often guilty of 


extravagant expressions which do not 
square with the facts. To take two or 


three at random: we are told that Chatter- 
ton produced “works profoundly affecting 
the body and development of English 
poetry.”” Mr. Russell does not quote any 
poem which proves this assertion, and 
every one familiar with the writings of 
Chatterton’s great successors, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, Byron, 
Tennyson and Browning, knows that Chat- 
terton exercised but small influence upon 
the form and matter of their works. 
Again, in speaking of the conflict between 
the old feudalism and the rising spirit of 
democracy, our author states that Chatter- 
ton’s was “the most powerful pen and 
original genius in England.” It is suffi- 
cient to answer that the youthful poet 
holds no place among the political thinkers 
of the eighteenth century. In picturing 
the details of medizval life, it is said that 
Chatterton excelled “not only in a general 
perspective, but with a richness of detail 
unsurpassed in literature.” If this is so, 
then Sir Walter Scott never wrote a line. 
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The climax of extravagance is reached, 
however, when we read that: “All in all 
this was certainly the most wonderful in- 
tellect that the English-speaking race has 
ever produced with the one exception of 
Shakespeare.” To criticize such an asser- 
tion would be idle. 

The truth of the matter is that Chatter- 
ton appeals to us largely because of his 
tragic fate. He was an early singer in 
the romantic movement, but only one of a 
large group. That genius resides in his 
poetry there is no doubt. That his early 
death deprived English literature of pre- 
cious verse is quite probable. But to say 
that he was a powerful factor in English 
poetry is not warranted by the facts, and 


is not the kind of criticism that will help 
his memory. Mr. Russell quotes with 
gusto the opinion of Rossetti, placing 
Chatterton among the five great English 
poets. Now this view is referred to by 
Mr. A. C. Benson, in his admirable biog- 
raphy of that poet, as an instance of Ros- 
setti’s extravagance in poetical judgments. 
What Chatterton might have done is one 
thing; what he actually did is quite an- 
other. His verse does not affect the 
thoughts and lives of educated men to-day 
as the verse of great poets affects them 
with its authentic voice. He was what 
Wordsworth called him: “the marvelous 
boy.” ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Two Studies of Public Ownership’ 


These are successive volumes in the 
series dealing with the subject of public 
ownership in Great Britain. Professor 
Meyer aims to discredit the doctrine that 
public ownership of utilities, such as the 
telegraph and telephone, is the function of 
the State and the only remedy for certain 
evils charged to private corporations when 
engaged in rendering public service. The 
subject matter of these volumes has been 
carefully studied by the author, and a vast 
number of. facts are produced to support 
the conclusions that State ownership, as 
shown by British experience, is inimicable 
to the ideals of good government and is 
also disastrous from the financial point of 
view. The story of the British State Tele- 
graphs and Telephones is a long one, and 
in order to gain a clear and sound knowl- 
edge of it, the student must be prepared 
to wade through a huge mass of proceed- 
ings in Parliament, and the reports of se- 
lect committees. This labor has been very 
creditably done by Professor Meyer, and 
his skill in digesting and arranging the te- 
dious details of the subject is beyond 
praise. The scope of the volumes em- 
braces the history of State telegraph 
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and telephones from the first agitation 
for the purchase of the properties of 
the British telegraph companies, begun 
in 1856 by the Chambers of Commerce 
of Great Britain, down to the year 
1907. The report of F. I. Scudamore, 
Second Secretary of the Post Office, 
which was submitted in 1866, and supple- 
mented in 1868, and which recommended 
the purchase of the telegraphs, is scath- 
ingly criticized by Professor Meyer, who 
conclusively shows that Mr. Scudamore 
not only ignored certain important sides 
of the subject, but promised advantages to 
the public arising from reduced rates 
which have never been realized. The cost 
of maintaining and improving the tele- 
graph lines was also put millions below the 
actual figures which were expended after 
the Government had taken over the lines. 
But the main object of the author’s argu- 
ment is to show, by copious citations of 
facts gleaned from official documents, that 
the sudden change in the status of thou- 
sands of telegraph employes from private 
to public servants, injected a disturbing 
element into British politics in the shape 
of an organized body of men who have 
persistently used every means within their 
powers to make the House of Commons 
feel their political importance, to the end 
that efficiency in the service has been di- 
minished, and the various offices have come 
to be regarded as safe harbors of refuge 











from the stress and exactions of ordinary 
commercial employment. Every Parlia- 
mentary contest has been made to feel the 
weight of the influential Postal Telegraph 
Clerks Association, and in 1906 that organ- 
ization claimed that nearly four hundred 
and fifty out of the six hundred and sev- 
enty members of the House of Commons 
were pledged to vote favorably on matters 
affecting the Postal Telegraph employes. 
It is shown, furthermore, that the system 
employed in the management of the tele- 
graphs has resulted in waste and extrava- 
gance, and that whereas under private 
ownership the business would have yielded 
a large return of profit, under State own- 
ership, “in the period from 1892-93 to 
1905-06, the operating expenses alone 
have exceeded the gross receipts by 
$1,435,000.” “From whatever viewpoint 
one examines the outcome of the nation- 
alization of the telegraphs,” concludes Pro- 
fessor Meyer, “one finds invariably that 
experience proves the unsoundness of the 
doctrine that the extension of the func- 
tions of the State to the inclusion of the 
conduct of business ventures will purify 
politics and make the citizen take a more 
intelligent as well as a more active part in 
public affairs.” 

The volume dealing with the history of 
the telephone in Great Britain, after set- 
ting forth in detail the facts of the matter, 
concludes with as strong an indictment 
against the public ownership policy as in 
the case of telegraphs. The result ex- 
pressed in the briefest compass is that the 
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telephone has been materially retarded in 
development, that its service is more costly 
and less efficient than is the case in the 
United States, and that the Government 
and the municipalities have followed an 
unwise policy of restriction which has 
reacted to such a degree that in 1906 only 
one person in each one hundred and five 
persons in Great Britain was a subscriber 
to the telephone. On the other hand, on 
January I, 1907, one out of every twenty 
persons in the United States was a sub- 
scriber for telephone service. 

The case against public ownership has 
been nowhere more logically, clearly, and 
convincingly stated than in these volumes. 
It is true that the scope of the inquiry has 
been confined to the United Kingdom, and 
it is, perhaps, going too far to assert that 
the experience of one nation is equally 
applicable in its effect to all others. Gov- 
ernment is, after all, largely a matter of 
compromise and experiment, but the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain is conceded to be 
one of the most efficient in the world; and 
the fact that a doctrine which has had so 
many able advocates in the recent past 
should present so dismal a record when 
actually put into practice must be rather 
disconcerting to those who regard Govern- 
ment and municipal ownership as a pan- 
acea. The volumes here considered are well 
worth the perusal of all who are inter- 
ested in one of the vital and perplexing 
problems of contemporary politics. 

ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Mind in the Making" 


No subject is of more importance than 
the education of the youth, and to none 
has less scientific study been given until 
very recently. Now we are being flooded 
with books on pedagogy, some good, some 
bad and some exceedingly indifferent. But 
it is certain that to the first class belongs 
Mind in the Making, by E. J. Swift, pro- 
fessor of pedagogy and psychology in 
Washington University, St. Louis. 

The author has had many years of ex- 
perience as a teacher, and has come to the 
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*MIND IN THE MAKING. By 
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conclusion that current methods of in- 
struction for the most part are radically 
wrong. He thinks we are working largely 
against nature and against science in our 
treatment of children. He finds from 
actual investigation that most successful 
and honored men when boys loved to play 
hookey, steal apples and fight. He con- 
siders these as purely natural tendencies, 
relics of a former savage state which civ- 
ilization has not eradicated. An accept- 
ance of this fact with more rational treat- 
ment by parents and teachers is demanded, 
on the ground that, after all, morals are 
so largely a matter of environment. 
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He finds from investigation that few 
children are physically normal, that defec- 
tive eyesight and neurotic troubles are very 
common, and are not sufficiently investi- 
gated. When proper care is taken most 
children become normal scholars. Gen- 
erally among poor scholars it is not the 
mind that is dull, but the body that is 
weak. 

The author insists that it is wrong to 
make children sit still for hours in school, 
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and that more manual work should be 
introduced. 

These are only a few features of a 
profound work on an important subject, 
yet it is written so simply that any person 
of ordinary intelligence may understand it. 
The book is commended to all members 
of educational boards, to all teachers and 
to every parent. 


JosePH M. RoceErs. 


Milano La Grande* 


The last story to appear in that most 
entertaining “Medieval Towns” series is 
that of Milan, by Ella Noyes. Although 
the story of this town may not approach 
in picturesqueness of detail, or a certain 
old world charm, to that possessed by Flor- 
ence, for instance, or Assisi, yet there is 
much in her history that stirs the blood as 
we follow the writer with breathless inter- 
est as she tells of the repeated destruction 
of the ¢ity and how it rose again and 
again, phoenix-like, from its ashes. 

The mingled stream of blood—Celt, 
Goth, Longobard—coming after the origi- 
nal inhabitants of the country in far-off 
pre-historic times, produced a race jealous 
of their rights and prepared to make a 
determined stand for them. In Roman 
imperial times Milan was the capital of 
northern Italy, and that at times when 
Rome and her fortunes were at the lowest 
turn of the wheel. From here Constan- 
tine promulgated his edict of toleration 
for the Christians. Fierce was the strife 
here between the Arians and the Catholic 
or Orthodox party until Ambrose became 
bishop in 374, at the death of Auxentius 
the Arian. Above the roar and tumult of 
the opposing parties, each striving to elect 
a bishop, the voice of a little child was 
heard saying in clear, ringing tones, “Am- 
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Noyes. The Macmillan Company. 





brose is bishop.” Instant flight from the 
city could not save Ambrose from submit- 
ting himself to the will of the people, who 
believed that they had been divinely led 
in their choice of him for their bishop. 
The personality of the man, as well as 
the sanctity of his life and doctrines exer- 
cised a mighty influence in the ecclesias- 
tical affairs of Milan, and many centuries 
were to roll by before the Prince Arch- 
bishops would promise obedience to the 
Pope and receive from him the symbol of 
investiture. To-day Milan is still the city 
of St. Ambrogio, and the lover of old times 
hastens to seek out the grand old Roman- 
esque building—“Madre e regina delle 
chiese Lombarde,” which partakes more of 
the Lombard character than the duomo— 
so much like a “monstrous sugar cake.” 

Milan can boast of no great artist of 
her own, but Bramante, Luini, da Vinci 
and others less known found hospitality 
and encouragement within her walls. The 
art collections housed within the Ambro- 
siana, the Poldi-Pezzoli, and the Brera are 
second to but few in Europe. 

Want of space compels but briefest men- 
tion of Santa Maria delle Grazie, in the 
ruined refectory of which are the few 
remaining traces of Leonardo’s “Last 
Supper,” saddest of all tragedies known 
to art. 


Mary Ltoyp. 
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Medaicine for the soul 
By 3. BR. Miller, B. B. 


The Rev. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman is 
widely known through his work as an 
evangelist. He is an eloquent preacher, 
listened to with eager interest wherever he 
speaks. Dr. Chapman has just issued a 
volume of his sermons, presumably ser- 
mons that he has preached in his evan- 
gelistic campaigns. They are full of 
interest and will be welcomed by many of 
his friends. The title of the book, Another 
Mile, is suggested by the subject of one 
of the sermons. Some of the other sermon 
titles are “Knowing the Times,” “Seeking 
a Man,” “Dealing Fairly with God.” 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. ) 


* * *K 


There are many bright and interesting 
things in The Religion of a Democrat, by 
Charles Zueblin. The reader is not to 
understand that “Democrat” is used in a 
party sense, that the writer is laying down 
a creed or mapping out a religion for. the 
Democratic party of the United States. 
Professor Zueblin has not attempted any- 
thing so serious as this. His essays treat 
of the demands made upon religion by the 
spirit of democracy. The author claims 
that every man must have his own religion, 
with the stamp of his personality upon it, 
and that, although religion is universal, it 
is vital only when it is a conscious, per- 
sonal possession, a living faith being more 
important than any special faith. (B. W. 
Huebsch. ) 


* * * 


Few men in this country have reached 
more honored old age than Dr. Herrick 
Johnson. He was for a number of years 
a pastor, one of his pastorates being in 
Philadelphia, where he was the immediate 
successor of Albert Barnes. For thirty- 
four years Dr. Johnson has been professor 





of Homiletics in the McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, in Chicago. It was here 
that his latest, ripest work was done. The 
book, The Ideal Ministry, which has just 
been issued from Dr. Johnson’s pen, con- 
tains the substance of his teaching to his 
students. Yet it is not merely a bundle of 
dry Seminary lectures that we have in this 
volume. Every page is warm with life. 
In the first part of the volume Dr. Johnson 
treats of the ideal ministry, and his ideals 
are very high. Mr. Beecher tells of see- 
ing in an artist’s studio some stones with 
very brilliant colors. Asking the artist 
why he had these stones there, the reply 
was, “To keep my eye up to tone.” It 
will do Dr. Johnson’s students and other 
ministers good to keep these lectures on 
their tables, and to read them often to keep 
their ideals always high—up to tone. Part 
two of the book is entitled “Related 
Ideals.” Here he treats of such subjects 
as the “call” to the ministry, the minister’s 
study, methods of preaching. The third 
part deals with the sermon, in which we 
have the great preacher’s best thoughts and 
suggestions on the subject. Hundreds of 
clergymen everywhere, besides those who 
have been trained in Dr. Johnson’s own 
classes, will want to read this splendid vol- 
ume. (Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


x * * 


The Rev. Andrew Murray has done a 
great work as a pastor in South Africa. 
He has also been a prolific writer of re- 
ligious books which have been translated 
from the Dutch, in which they were origi- 
nally published, into English. Most of 
these books are of a devotional character. 
The last volume from Mr. Murray is The 
Full Blessing of Pentecost. The one thing 
needful for the church, as the writer urges, 
is to be filled with the Holy Spirit. Every 
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day ought to be a Pentecost. For just as 
little as man can remain in sound health 
without the fresh air of heaven can Chris- 
tians or the Church live according to the 
will of God without this blessing. Mr. 
Murray’s book is a valuable contribution to 
the literature on the work of the Holy 
Spirit, on the practical side. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company.) 


x * * 


Mr. Henry F. Cope is the General Secre- 
tary of the Religious Education Society, in 
which capacity he is widely known. His 
latest book is called Levels of Living, and 
consists of a collection of essays on every- 
day ideals. The subjects are suggestive. 
Some of the topics are, “The Curriculum 
of Character,” “Seeing the Unseen,” 
“Strength for Daily Tasks,” “The Price 
of Success,” “The Everyday Heaven,” 
“Does He Care?” ‘The essays were first 
published in a Sunday newspaper, and 
were well received. They will prove good 
reading for all who desire to get into their 
lives the best things in character and serv- 
ice. (Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


* * * 


The Rev. Dr. Samuel T. Carter is a 
strenuous opponent of scholastic theology. 
His book, Wanted—a Theology, is a 
continuation of his past well-known con- 
tention on this subject. In his book he 
suggests what he himself would have “sub- 
stituted for an old and outworn creed that 
does not commend itself to the convictions 
of a large number, and is repellent to a 
great many of the most thoughtful and 
earnest people.” Dr. Carter proposes in 
his book what he thinks the new theology 
should be. The titles of his chapters will 
indicate the scope of the new creed he 
would have the church adopt—“God,” 
“Jesus Christ,” “Man,” “Future Punish- 
ment,” “The Church.” The book is a 
piece of vigorous writing. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. ) 

* 7K * 


Talks on Religion is not the work of one 
author. At least it is cast in the form of 
a record of conversations in which a num- 
ber of persons are represented as partici- 
pating. The meetings purport to have been 
attended by men drawn from a wide circle. 
The subjects discussed were such as these: 
“Christianity and Nature,” “Evolution and 
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Ethics,” “Mysticism and Faith,” “Has the 
Church Failed?’ The “minutes” of the 
meetings are full, and in many cases the 
discussions are of practical interest. Some 
of the topics are of timely interest for 
those who are trying to keep in touch with 
the questions of the day. The recorder of 
the meetings is Henry Bedinger Mitchell. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 


* * x 


There are a good many men who are 
eager to have something new in the way 
of theological statement. The Rev. Charles 
Stedman Macfarland, in his little book, 
The Infinite Affection, presents a “state- 
ment of faith” made by him to an Ecclesi- 
astical Council. The “statement” is pub- 
lished at the request of the congregation. 
It treats of “The Nature of God,” “The 
Place of Man in the Universe,” “The 
Moral Opportunity of Man,” “The Person 
of Christ,” “The Sovereignty of Christ,” 
“The Spirit of God.” (The Pilgrim Press. ) 


* * * 


Judaism is always an interesting subject 
to students of religion. Studies in Juda- 
ism, by S. Schechter, M. A., Litt. D., is a 
collection of essays and articles concerning 
matters of interest primarily to Jewish 
people, but also to many others. The 
author has much information concerning 
certain Hebrew manuscripts. One essay 
is on “The Study of the Bible.” An inter- 
esting chapter gives a glimpse of the social 
life of the Jews in the age of Jesus the 
son of Sirach. Another is on the study 
of the Talmud. There is very much mat- 
ter of real interest in the volume. (The 
Jewish Publication Society of America.) 


* O* * 


Children like to be preached to when 
the preacher knows how to do it. The 
Rev. Dr. Sylvanus Stall has tried to make 
little sermons that very young people will 
listen to. His book is called Five Minute 
Object Sermons to Children. He seeks to 
find the way for his messages through eye- 
gate and ear-gate into the city of Child- 
Soul. Dr. Stall takes common, familiar 
objects as his texts—for example, oyster 
and crab, worm in the apples, chart, 
anchor, coal and wood, candles. He has a 
way of putting things that insures atten- 
tion from those who read his “talks.” 
(The Vir Publishing Company. ) 
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A VIRGINIA FEUD. 

By Gerorce Taytor LEE. 

What could be more fitting than a 
story of Virginia by one of its 
staunchest sons? 

An up-to-date New York aristocrat 
is surveying in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains prior to laying a railroad, when 
he meets the heroine of this story, the 
“mountain lassie,” as she is lovingly 
termed. Elie Roan is a primitive 
soul, and when the New York ad- 
mirer plans to marry her and then fit 
her for the new social position she 
scorns his offer. Family feuds, show- 
ing how hatred grows, are pitifully 
yet all too vividly drawn, and the life 
of the moonshiners is picturesquely 
described by this master hand and is 
most interesting and instructive. 

Neale Publishing Company 


THE MASTER INFLUENCE. 
By Tuomas McKEan. 

Who can imagine a less human 
woman than one who has no special 
ties of affection? Our heroine is 
just such a creature. Surrounded by 
a host of socially inclined acquain- 
tances, and with a pleasing person- 
ality when she felt it worth her while, 
yet she is always dissatisfied and un- 
settled. 

Untold opportunities were in Helen 
Mainwaring’s path, but it took strong 
affection to arouse her. 

The book is an uncomfortable 
story, leading into romantic scenes 
but showing a harsh side to life’s 
problems. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


A SIMPLE CASE OF SUSAN. 
By Jacques FurTRELLE. 

A gay and careless butterfly, upon 
returning to the scene of many con- 
quests after years of married life, 
meets former admirers. Reminiscent 
days follow, and her matrimonial 
bonds do not interfere with her re- 
suming her fickle girlhood larks. 
Foolishly cheerful incidents form her 
daily routine, and the story is lightly 


entertaining. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


PRISONERS OF CHANCE. 
By RanpaALL ParrisH. 

This is a story of adventure in the 
days of the Spanish occupation of 
Louisiana. The chief adventurers 
were the Chevalier de Noyan, his 
wife, and Geoffrey Benteen, an Eng- 
lish borderman, hunter and trapper. 
The story is tense and dramatic, and 
full of life and color. The portion of 
it that relates the adventures of this 
trio among a fanatical Aztec tribe is 
thrilling, though probably apochryphal 
and rather improbable. The illustra- 
tions are by the Kinneys. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


BERTRAND OF BRITTANY. 
By Warwick DEeEpINc. 

This is a story, and a good one, 
of the olden days of chivalry and ro- 
mance, of tournaments and knightly 
adventure—God save the mark! For 
the adventures that passed for knight- 
errantry in the days gone by would 
now be called simple brigandage. And 
yet, the career of Bertrand du Ques- 
lin had much that was truly knightly 
in it—the conquest of self. Bertrand 
was the ill-favored eldest son of a 
noble Breton family, whose boyhood 
was dwarfed by the lovelessness, ridi- 
cule and neglect of his family. Love 
redeems him, after a life of wild ad- 
venture through which he passes to 
a spiritual regeneration. the story 
is well and simply told. 

Harper & Brothers. 


THE GOLDEN LADDER. 
By Marcaret Porter. 

The ladder that the money-mad 
climb leads to dizzy heights of irre- 
sponsibility. The higher they climb 
the lower they fall, and sometimes, 
paradoxical as it sounds, they hurt 
themselves more in the climbing than 
in the falling. So it was with John 
Kildare and Kitty Clephane in this 
exciting story of modern American 
life. There is much plain speaking 
in the book and much truth in the 
portraiture of these two ambitious 
young people who come to grief in 
their chase after luxury. As usual. 
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has a new novel 


From The Husbands of Edith 


See review section 


Margaret Potter Black 
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Another story for 
children by 
Anna Virginia Russell 


G. K. Chesterton 
writes a story which is 
more thrilling than 
the title 


The troubles of a 
bishop by 
T. B. Clegg 


the woman falls lowest, but she suf- 
fers most. The book is dedicated 
to “the Wives of American Business 
Men,” but it ought to be read by their 
husbands. 

Harper and Brothers. 


A STORY TOLD BY PINS. 
By ANNA VircINIA RUSSELL. 

A titty book of pin fairy-tales prop- 
erly termed an autobiography of a 
pin family. 

One rarely thinks of the require- 
ments of pins and the quantities 
handled daily, but this little sketch 
reminds one of how important a fac- 
tor these little articles are. 

“Nothing useless is or low, 
Even the Pins have work here be- 
low.” , 

The author, as a lover of children, 
has done much to contribute to their 
pleasure and entertainment, and this 
story is written in the same vein. 

Neale Publishing Company. 


THE MEASURE OF THE 
RULE. 
By Rosert Barr. 

As a story this begins nowhere and 
ends nowhere; and yet for a large 
class of readers, on the lookout for 
fiction neither immoral nor distress- 
ing, it will be welcome and interest- 
ing. The character studies are good, 
especially the Professor, Doctor Dar- 
nell and Sam McCurdy, who poses 
for a country greenhorn amongst the 
students, to the chagrin and discom- 
fort of those who plan to guy him. 
The way he turns the tables and puts 
them to discomfort and often shame 
is amusing, and the chord is touched 
in a way to awaken our sympathy and 
good will and to create an affection 
for his innocent reprisals. 

F. A. Stokes Company 


THE MAN WHO WAS 
THURSDAY. 
By G. K. CHEsTERTON. 

This is an amusing bit of extrava- 
ganza, written in the style of which 
Mr. Chesterton is an acknowledged 
master. Startling paradox, subtle 
irony, sly hits at present-day fads and 
foibles, humor deep and robust, and 
all set forth bristling with Mr. Ches- 
terton’s armory of words. The story 
is called a nightmare, and while the 
scenes grow and _ dissolve as in a 
dream, there is, perhaps, more of 
parable than nightmare in it. How a 
young man of a poetical turn meets 
another youth similarly afflicted, and 
how one of the poets, who is really a 
detective, succeeds in having himself 
elected to a seat in a preposterous 
council of anarchists, with the result 
that, after numerous adventures in 
which all concerned are under lunar 
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influences, it is discovered that all the 
potential anarchists are also detectives 
engaged in the pursuit of the enemies 
of organized government, can be un- 
derstood only by the perusal of Mr. 
Chesterton’s story, which contains 
more thrills than the title would seem 
to imply. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 


BY WILD WAVES TOSSED. 
By Caprain Jack Branp. 

An exciting story of the escapades 
of Mistress Caroline Martindale in 
fleeing from her jilted lover, who 
dogs her footsteps and subjects her 
to cruel, coarse insults. She escapes 
from her English home in the care 
of one William Brown, an American 
sailor engaged in diplomatic service 
during President Madison’s adminis- 
tration. Brown poses as a plain sea- 
faring man of Virginia, near the 
home of the Martindale family, who 
had left British rule, and true to his 
vows to protect the beautiful girl he 
oo blood and surging floods for 

er. 

The story is thrilling with adven- 
tures, cleverly linked, and the swiftly 
changing scenes make it decidedly en- 
tertaining. 

The McClure Company. 


THE ISLE OF MAIDS. 
By M. T. HaArnsseELin. 

This is a probably improbable yarn 
of a summer spent by two English 
youths in one of “the isles of Greece 
where burning Sappho loved and 
sang.”» Adventures follow one an- 
other with amazing rapidity, and mys- 
teries lend excitement to the chase. 
Ingenuous youths, coy maids, double- 
dyed villains and detectives jostle one 
another in the picturesque pages of 
this romantic tale, but all ends hap- 
pily, as of course it should. One 
reads, not for the style but for the 
story, and one does so just to pass 
the time, for it is frankly a “shilling 
shocker” sold for a_ dollar-and-a- 
half! 

John Lane Company. 


THE BISHOP’S SCAPEGOAT. 
By T. B. Crecc. 

A harrowing story founded on a 
romance and a dastardly crime, which 
for years escaped punishment that 
eventually was meted out with ex- 
treme severity. 

A bishop, in a fit of temper and to 
protect his sister, strangles a worth- 
less marquis, leaving him in the death 
throes. Before life is extinct a phy- 
sician appears and falls under false 
accusation. 

The story is so realistic and re- 
pulsive that it will hardly appeal to 
the average reader. 

John Lane Company. 














THE RED SKULL. 
By Fercus Hume. 

The mysterious murder of a wealthy 
mine owner and diamond merchant 
in England, on his return from a 
lawn fete, where he seemed among 


friends, forms the theme of this grew-_ 


some book. 

Bowring was a harsh business man, 
who won his ergployees by big wages 
rather than kindness, while Sir Han- 
nibal, at one time his partner, dis- 
penses charity among them. 

From Sir Hannibal’s lawn party we 
are speedily taken to the scene of 
Bowring’s death, and a quick pursuit 
of the mysterious enemy follows to 
the book’s close. 

The Dodge Publishing Company. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE 
FOUR FINGERS. 
By Frep. M. Waite. 

The curious manner in which a 
cold-blooded murder was avenged is 
told by Mr. White in this thrilling 
tale. A harsh millionaire of mush- 
room growth is discovered by detec- 
tives to be producing counterfeit coins, 
and while he and his accomplices are 
wily and cunning they cannot cover 
their tracks. 

A gold mine has been wrenched 
from its owner by murder, thereby 
supplying bullion for coinage, and a 
constant reminder of the treachery 
keeps the guilty one in deadly terror. 

The horrible fascination of the 
tragedy holds one in rapt attention to 


the end. 
W., J. Watt. 


INTO THE PRIMITIVE. 
By Rosert AMES BENNET. 

A-pleasure party leaving Cape 
Town on a tramp steamer are 
wrecked in a cyclone, and all perish 
but two men and a maid. Somewhere 
in Mozambique Channel they are cast 
ashore, and a truly primitive existence 
commences. The woman’s education, 
of course, had been neglected along 
the most necessary lines of desert 
life, yet she applies her civilized ideas 
to rough housekeeping with good re- 
sults. 

Her two companions, Blake and 
Winthrop, are totally unlike, yet as 
an outdoor man, Winthrop, with all 
his lack of culture, is the valuable 
man in this place. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


THE DESTROYERS. 
By Joun F. Carter, Jr. 

This is a story portraying the strug- 
gle of a strong man against organized 
labor. It is not characterized by any 
especial literary merit or absorbing 


. interest. 


Neale Publishing Company. 
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THE GIRL IN QUESTION. 
By L. C. Viorerr Hovux. 
A story of diplomatic life in Wash- 
ington. The “girl in question” doubt- 
less is a wonderfully alluring creature, 
but all knowledge of who she is and 
whence she comes must be learned. 
She robs men of their better reason, 
and by her magnetic influence learns 
state secrets that mean their undoing. 
The book is of unusual interest and 
of an all-absorbing nature that holds 
the reader’s attention from the be- 
ginning to the close. 
John Lane Company. 


THE FIVE KNOTS. 
By Frep. M. WuHiITre. 

Another weird tale of a Samuel 
Flower, ex-shipowner, who by his 
treachery and cunning wins the hatred 
of the Malays. 

Aiter following the seas and prac- 
ticing all kinds of piratical feats, with 
mutiny on board his own vessel, he 
returns to settle in London, hoping to 
withdraw from public gaze. His 
enemies cannot be foiled however, and 
in any locality they will avenge their 
wrongs. 

The author certainly is a thrilling 
story-teller and a fascinating enter- 


tainer. 
Little, Brown & Co 


THE STAGE DOOR. 
By Cuartes Betmont Davis. 

In reading this volume of short 
stories one recalls the familiar quota- 
tion, 

“All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely 
players; 

They have their exits and their en- 
trances ; 

And one man in his turn plays many 
parts.” 

While our attention is called to the 
stage door, we really peep not so 
much into the wings of a playhouse 
as onto the big stage cut off from a 
careless audience by the drop curtain 
of caste and wealth. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


MY LOST DUCHESS. 
By Jesse LyncH WILLIAMS. 

A Fifth Avenue “Duchess,” in 
passing a club window, attracts the 
eye of susceptible bachelor Nick, who 
straightway loses his heart, and dogs 
her footsteps. In reality she is very 
like other girls, except to Nick, in 
whom the romantic spirit is suddenly 
awakened, 

One dodges in and out the jostling 
New York crowds and enters the 
hurly-burly of the swiftly moving 
scenes in following up the fortunes of 
Nick and the “Duchess.” 

The Century Company. 
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All about North 
American trees 


Some useful 
text-books 


A book for the lover 
of flowers 


A RANDOM SHAFT. 
By JupE MAcMILLAaR. 
A tale of love and war. The scenes 
shift from the peaceful abode of 
Southern aristocrats to the swamp 


The Book News Monthly 


lands of the Philippines amid treach- 
erous bolomen and an evil atmos- 
pkere. It makes a pleasant, light story 
for an idle hour. 

C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 
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SPECIMENS OF MODERN 
ENGLISH LITERARY 
CRITICISM. 
Edited by Witt1am T. Brewster. 
To quote the author: “This book 
belongs to the realm of rhetoric rather 
than of literature or literary history. 
It aims to use critical writing, more 
completely than is done in any text- 
book of selections, as an agent in 
rhetorical study and intellectual dis- 
cipline.” The selections cover Leslic 
Stephen, Dr. Johnson, Macaulay, 
Bagehot, Pater, Henry James, Matt- 
hew Arnold, Shelley, Coleridge and 
others, with many notes and an excel- 
lent and comprehensive introduction. 
The Macmillan Company. 


NORTH AMERICAN TREES. 
By NatHANIEL Lorp Brirron, with 
the assistance of JoHN ADOLPH 

SHAFER. 

A magnificent compendium of tech- 
nical information about North Amer- 
ican trees, by the director-in-chief of 
the New York Botanical Garden. It 
is profusely illustrated, and treats its 
subject exhaustively. Only the stu- 
dent will be interested, but he will 
appreciate the abundant detail and the 
accurate statements. 

Henry Holt & Co. 


MOTLEY’S DUTCH NATION. 
By Joun LatHrop Morty. Con- 
densed by Wiit1am E ior Grirris. 
Many persons who would not take 
the time to read the Rise and Fall of 
the Dutch Republic, will read this 
condensed version, with the appended 
chapters that bring the history of the 
Netherlands down to date. This is 
an admirable publication, worthy of 

being circulated widely. 
Harper & Brothers. 


WILD FLOWER FAMILIES. 
By C. M. Weep. 
A student’s handbook, taking up 
the haunts, characteristics and species 


of the herbaceous wild flowers. It is 
a book carefully arranged and 
abundantly illustrated, useful for field 
trips and indoor study. 

B. Lippincott Company. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY FOR 
THE YEAR 1906. 

The annual report from the United 
States Department of Agriculture. It 
contains a great number of interesting 
plates. 

Government Printing Office. 


ANTIQUITIES OF THE 
UPPER GILA AND SALT 
RIVER VALLEYS IN ARIZONA 
AND NEW MEXICO. 

By Wa ter Houcu. 

Bulletin 35 of the Bureau of Amer- 

ican Ethnology. 

Government Printing Office. 


OUTLINE FOR REVIEW OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
By CuHartes Bertram NEWTON. 
A student’s help—one that will be 
found exceedingly useful and easy to 
apply. ; 
American Book Company. 


GERMAN STORIES RETOLD. 
By James R. _ AND Minna M. 


N. 

Short tales from Grimm for the 

use of students just beginning to 

translate. A complete glossary is ap- 
pended. 

American Book Company. 


STORAGE BATTERIES. 
By A. E. Warson. 

A brief manual of the theory, con- 
struction and use of storage batteries, 
prepared by the assistant professor of 
Physics in Brown University. 

Bubier Publishing Company. 








AN AMERICAN STUDENT 
IN FRANCE. 
By Asse Feurx Krein. 

It is not easy in these days of pop- 
ular touring to write a book of travel 
in France fresh enough to warrant 
its publication. But on the whole the 
Abbé Felix Klein’s book is very 


TRAVEL 





pleasantly informing reading, chatty 
without being slangy or common, 
with touches of humor, reflection, and 
comment entitled to more than “a 
lick and a promise.” Written from a 
Roman Catholic point of view it has 
some things to say about the burning 
question of Church and State, but with 
























































an eye open to whatever is interest- 
ing as art, history, politics, or in any 
large sense human. Well, the Abbé 
Klein is not a novice. His previous 
book, In the Land of the Strenuous 
Life, was a delightful account of the 
Abbé’s visit to this country, and a 
portion of the present volume has al- 
ready been well received in France 
itself. 

_ For the ordinary American tourist 
its simple impressionism of the well- 
visited cities of the north will be read 
with restful ease, while the more in- 
telligent traveler, who knows nothing 
of Quercy, Tarn, Auvergne, and 
many other cities of the south, will 
have his taste whetted for a tour in 
provinces unprofaned by vulgar 
American trotting. Like other books 
of its class it is not free from those 
trivial mentions that pad; but the 
Abbé Klein, from his seat in the 
Catholic University of Paris, says so 
many ordinary things so well and so 
many uncommon things just as well, 
that the book will find a waiting wel- 
come. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


THE TRUE STORY OF 
ANDERSONVILLE PRISON. 
By James Mapison Pace. 

This is a defense of Major Wirz, 
the man who was held responsible 
for the horrors of Andersonville 
Prison. Mr. Page was Lieutenant 
in a Company of Michigan Cavalry 
He knew Wirz and speaks with au- 
thority. His book is an interesting 
study. 

The Neale Publishing Company. 


THROUGH ITALY WITH 
THE POETS. 

By Rosert Haven ScCHAUFFLER. 

An anthology of poetry with Italy 
fer the theme. The selections range 
from Virgil to our contemporary poets, 
and in placing the various poems Mr. 
Schauffler has observed a geographi- 
cal arrangement which makes his 
volume a kind of poetical guidebook. 
The aim has been to convey the spirit 
of sunny Italy through the songs of 
the poets who have loved her and 
have been inspired by her splendor. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 
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IN GREECE WITH THE 
CLASSICS. 
By Witt1aAm Amory GARDNER. 

Dr. Gardner has drawn on the 
original sources for this narrative. He 
has made his translations directly 
from the Greek, and has let the old 
poets and historians tell the legends 
connected with the most important 
and most visited parts of Greece. It 
is an excellent volume for travelers 
who appreciate the associations of the 
places they see, and it will also be 
enjoyed thoroughly by the stay-at- 


home reader. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


THE HUNTSMAN IN THE 
SOUTH. 
By ALEXANDER HuNTER. 

This is an interesting book, partly 
historical and descriptive, and for 
the rest a practical handbook for the 
lover of hunting and fishing in the 
Southern States. From old-time 
coon hunting to modern duck shoot- 
ing; from quail hunting to sea fishing 
the book covers the whole field. Per- 
haps the most interesting chapter is 
one describing three days’ duck-hunt- 
ing with President Benjamin Harri- 
son, in which some charming side- 
lights are thrown on the character of 

the late President. 


Neale Publishing Company. 


LIGHT ON DARK PLACES 
AT PANAMA. 
By Mary A. CHATFIELD. 

The author of this book worked 
at Panama as a stenographer, and 
wrote these letters for a literary club. 
They tell her experiences in a read- 
able way, and disclose what seems to 
have been some startlingly bad man- 
agement on the part of officials on the 
Isthmus. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


CANADA. 
By Frank YEIGH. 
A statistical summary of Canada. 
The Canadian Facts Publishing Com- 
pany. 
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THE YOUNG MALEFACTOR. 
By Tomas Travis. 
Modern child-study has already 
produced a large volume of expert 
literature as well as of sentimental 
writing. But the first really scien- 
tific study of the juvenile delinquent 
has just appeared under the title, The 
Young Malefactor, by Thomas Travis, 
Ph.D. Dr. Travis was well equipped 
for his work. In America and Eu- 


rope he spent six years investigating 
delinquents. Every page of his work 
shows not only the careful and com- 
prehensive fact gatherer but the un- 
prejudiced and suspended judgment, 
the far-sighted search for causes. 
His investigation was rooted in the 
belief that there was a realm between 
the opposing schools of criminology. 
He would see whether there was a 
difference between the child offender 
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and the grown criminal. He would 
determine whether there is any es- 
sential relation between insanity and 
moral delinquency. He visited penal 
institutions, reformatories, hospitals 
for the insane, settlements, institution- 


al churches, juvenile courts, and 
schools for backward children. 
Among his conclusions are these: 


Over ninety per cent. of first court of- 
fenders are normal; many normal 
and abnormal delinquencies are the 
product of environment; a very slight 
percentage of first court offenders are 
insane, or in a sense, “born crimin- 
als”; the chief cause of delinquency 
is in the defective home; a strong 
personality in a healthy home atmos- 
phere is the chief means and hope of 
cure; in every case of delinquency 
there is something wrong with will, 
heredity or environment. But “her- 
edity” must not be misunderstood, as 
it is popularly sure to be. Crime is 
not inherited, but physiological weak- 
ness and degeneracy are. While this 
book is a scientific treatise, it has a 
place in a more popular reading class. 
No movement of this day is more im- 
portant to everybody than the juve- 
nile court, and this book bears essen- 
tially on it. Indeed, Judge Lindsay 
has written an introduction which 
sets the seal of his inspired approval 
on it. This book supplants and 
throws out of date much that bas 
been written on juvenile criminology. 


Y. Crowell & Co. 


THE MEANING OF 
THE TIMES. 
By Atsert J. BEvERIDCE. 

Twenty-eight speeches and address- 
es, some delivered on the floor of the 
Senate, others from various public 
platforms, are gathered in this vol- 
ume. The themes are various, but 
the majority of the titles concern the 
chief public questions which have 
been discussed in the last ten years. 
Mr. Beveridge is admittedly one of 
the ablest men in the national legisla- 
ture to-day, and his views are clearly 
and forcibly expressed. He speaks as 
a statesman even when advocating 
measures which have been identified 
with party politics. The address 
which gives the volume its title was 
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delivered before the students of Yale 
in January of the current year. “The 
meaning of the times is the organ- 
ization of honesty,” declares Mr. Bev- 
eridge. “We are in a moral move- 
ment, not a political phase. Ours is a 
period of history, not a moment of 
passion. The nation is writing into. 
law for all men to obey those rules of 
fair dealing which, without any law, 
most men already obey.” These words 
illustrate the spirit which animates 
Senator Beveridge in dealing with the 
various themes here presented. An 
introduction to the volume is writtem 
by Dr. Albert Shaw. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


GOVERNMENT BY 
THE PEOPLE 
By Rosert H. Futter. 

In brief form Mr. Fuller describes 
the machinery whereby the people of 
the United States carry on the govern- 
ment, so far as the participation of 
the voter is concerned. The book 
deals with facts and is without party 
bias. It contains no scheme of re- 
form, but is packed with the infor- 
mation which every citizen needs. 
The laws governing the qualifications 
of voters; the method of registering 
the voter; the primary election pro- 
cedure; the conduct of general elec- 
tions; the organization and manage- 
ment of political parties—these are 
the leading subjects of the book. It 
is obvious that in so small a volume 
many questions of detail in the polit- 
ical organization of the nation and 
the State must be ignored or merely 
touched in passing. But a merit of 
the book is the clearness with which 
the general principles of the conduct 
of elections and the organization of 
parties are set forth. The election 
laws of the State of New York are 
used as typical of the laws prevailing 
in the other States. The statements 
in this volume can be relied upon, and 
the author is equipped with sound 
knowledge of the practical side of the 
subject. The book should be espe- 
cially interesting to the young voter 
and the busy citizen who too often 
neglects his political duties. 


The Macmillan Company 
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THINGS WORTH WHILE. 
By THomMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
This third member of the “Art of 
Life” series is a worthy addition to 
it, even though quite frankly an am- 
plification of the original article in 
the “Congregationalist.” With its 
pleasant flavor of reminiscence, it is 


an echo of that vital period in our 
history, not so far removed from us 
in years as in character, when the 
New England thinkers were at their 
best, and plutocracy had. scarcely 
lifted its head. Colonel Higginson is 
always interesting, and partly so orm 
account of his position as a literary 

















veteran who links the twentieth cen- 
tury to the nineteenth. 
B. W. Huebsch. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
By JoHN Macy, 

A volume in the “Beacon Biogra- 
phies,” handy reference books of 
small dimensions, carefully edited. 

Small, Maynard & Co. 


TRUE STORIES OF CRIME. 
By ArtHuR TRAIN. 
That “truth is stronger than fic- 
tion” is amply proved by Mr. Train’s 


The New Books of the Month 





stories of real criminals. In this book 
are thirteen veracious accounts of as 
many celebrated crimes of record in 
the criminal annals of New York. 
Mr. Train was the prosecutor in most 
of the cases and writes from full 
knowledge. Among the most sensa- 
tional chapters are those dealing with 
“The Franklin Syndicate,” the mur- 
der of William M. Rice by Albert 
T. Patrick, the career of “Abe” Hum- 
mel, and the Dodge-Morse Divorce 
tangle. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





THE COMMENTS OF 
BAGSHOT. 
Edited by J. A. SpENpDER. 
While the probability that Mr. 
Spender himself is Bagshot adds to 
one’s interest, the comments are too 
good not to be able to stand alone. 
As a member of the English Civil 
Service, Bagshot’s calling both en- 
abled him to know something of 
affairs and compelled him to refrain 
from partisanship. What he has to 
say on such subjects as “The Eleventh 
Hour Man,” “The Secret of Youth,” 
“Shyness a Vice,” “A New Form of 
Endowment,” “What Happens When 
We Aren’t There,” “A Bachelor on 
Woman,” and a hundred others, are 
flashes from a fine and solid mind, 
seed thoughts to make one think. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


PEOPLE AND PROBLEMS. 
By FasraAn FRANKLIN. 

The bulk of this volume consists 
of editorials reprinted from “The 
Baltimore News.” There are three 
addresses and one essay besides the 
editorials, and all are well worth 
reading. The subjects are such as 
will commend themselves to the gen- 
eral reader, and they are of sufficient 
importance to warrant their collection 
in permanent form. Mr. Franklin 
deals with the leading topics of the 


ESSAYS 


times in an intelligent and able man- 
ner. His views on the chief public 
questions of the last fourteen years 
are uniformly characterized by good 
sense and knowledge. As specimens 
of vigorous writing and clear think- 
ing these brilliant papers should at- 
tract many readers who are not fa- 
miliar with the newspaper in which 
they originally appeared. 

Henry Holt & Co. 


THROUGH THE MAGIC 
DOOR. 
By A. Conan DovyLe. 

And now it is Sherlock Holmes’ 
creator who has taken to essay writ- 
ing. It is interesting to know what 
he thinks and feels about Macaulay 
and Dr. Gibbon and Pepys, the 
great simple-hearted Scott and a 
dozen more, including George Bor- 
row. Poe he declares the world’s 
supreme writer of short stories, with 
de Maupassant next. “To leave its 
mark upon you—that is the proof of 
good work,” is his definition, and it 
strikes one as pretty good, even 
though it may not entirely cover the 
ground. 

Apart from the agreeableness of 
Sir Conan Doyle’s easy, gossipy 
talk, the book might serve admirably 
as an introduction to literature for 
younger readers, 


The McClure Company. 
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THE CHEERFUL 
SMUGGLERS. 
By Ettis Parker Butter. 

Mr. Butler’s vein of humor is a 
rich one and the ore assays well. His 
latest “strike” is the story of a young 
couple who evolve a plan to raise a 
fund to educate their baby. The 
Family Congress passes a Tariff Bill 
which places a tax on everything that 
comes into the house—necessities, ten 
per cent., and luxuries thirty per cent. 





Guests and their belongings are taxed 
too, hence the smuggling, and hence 
the story, with laughs in every line. 
Illustrated by May Wilson Preston. 

The Century Company. 


MYTHS ABOUT MONARCHS. 
By Hansarp Watt. 
Reprinted from “Cassell’s,” “The 
Westminster Gazette” and other mag- 
azines are these often delicious non- 
sense verses. We feel exceedingly 
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friendly toward Cambyses, Darius, 
Busiris and the rest of the royal 
crew, and friendlier still toward Mr. 
Watt, notwithstanding his saucy 
verses “To the Critic”! 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 


SIDE-STEPPING 
WITH SHORTY. 
By SeweEtt Foro. 
You don’t know “Shorty,” eh? 
Well, you’re a back number. Get a 
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hustle on to the nearest book store 
and get next to “Shorty.” He’s the 
wise guy all right, and has the laugh 
trust cornered. And what he can’t 
do in the way of a story isn’t worth 
a red. Why, honest, he’s got George 
Ade left at the post. “Shorty” is 
wise, witty and wholesome. The il- 
lustrations—good ones, too—are by 
Francis Vaux Wilson. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 





THE SONG OF HIAWATHA. 
By H. W. LoncFELLow. 

A unique reprint, typically Indian 
in binding and illustrations. It would 
make a dainty gift-book. 

Rand, McNally Company. 


POPE’S ILIAD AND 
ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 
Edited by A. J. Cnurcu. 

Two pocket volumes containing 
Pope’s translations of the two great 
Greek classics. Professor Church is 
the acknowledged Homeric author- 
ity, wherefore these books may be ac- 
cepted without hesitation. Wal Pagest 
has made a great number of interest- 
ing pictures for the books. 

John Lane Company. 


THE WORKS OF ALFRED, 
LORD TENNYSON. 
Edited by Hattam, Lorp TENNYSON. 

The second volume in this issue, 
which promises to be the best Tenny- 
son yet published. It contains Lord 
Tennyson’s own notes, and many 
hitherto -unpublished poems are in- 
cluded. 

The Macmillan Company. 


LOVE ME LITTLE, 
LOVE ME LONG. 
By Cares READE. 
A second issue in the “Large Print 
Library,” of which Wuthering 


Heights was the first. These are de- 
lightfully made volumes—clear type, 
good binding and excellent quality of 
paper. Those who enjoy Reade’s 
novels will wish to add this to their 


collecticn. 
Doubleday, Page & Co 


COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS 
OF EDMUND SPENSER. 
Edited by R. E. Nem Donce. 

The “Cambridge Poets” volume of 
Spenser, prepared by the assistant 
professor o& English in the University 
of Wisconsin. As this series is one 
of the most reliable groups of classics 
published the present volume may be 
regarded as a distinct contribution to 


literature. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. 
By Dinan MuLOcK. 

The perennially popular John Hali- 
fax reissued for more general circula- 
tion at a minimum price. 

Rand, McNally Company. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 

By CwHares DICKENS. 

A cheap reprint of one of Dickens’ 
favorite novels. 

Rand, McNally Company. 





THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF LOYALTY. 
By JostaH Royce. 

This is one of the most valuable 
books recently come from the press. 
The eight lectures of which it consists 
were delivered for the first time be- 
fore the Lowell Institute in Boston, 
in November and December of 1907; 
and the doctrine presented in them 
has also been put into a regular col- 
lege course delivered by the author 
during 1907-1908 before undergrad- 
uate students at Yale University. To 
quote Dr. Royce’s own words, “the 


MISCELLANEOUS 


book is simply an appeal to any read- 
er fond of ideals and willing to re- 
view his own in a somewhat new 
light and philosophical spirit.” 

The tendency to revise tradition is 
one of the familiar traits of our day, 
especially noticeable of late in the 
field of ethics. That old saying, 
“Time makes ancient good uncouth,” 
sums up the spirit of the mbddern re- 
volt, and suggests how seasonable an 
undertaking is the re-examination of 
some of the foundations of the moral 
life. Loyalty is one of the least 


understood—one had almost said the 











rarest—of human virtues, Dr. Royce 
regards it as the central virtue of all 
the moral and reasonable life of man, 
giving to individual lives a purppse 
without which much that is noble 
must lack effect, and much admirable 
energy be wasted; this is the “some- 
what new” about his treatment of the 
subject. “Loyalty,” he declares, 
“viewed merely as a personal atti- 
tude, solves the paradox of our ordi- 
nary existence by showing us outside 
of ourselves the cause which is 
to be served, and _ inside of our- 
selves the will which delights 
to do this service, and which is not 
thwarted but enriched and expressed 
in such service.” Such chapter titles 
as “Nature and Need of Loyalty”, 
“Individaulism”; “Loyalty to Loy- 
alty”; “Conscience” ; “Some American 
Problems in their Relation to Loy- 
alty”; “Training for Loyalty”; “Loy- 
alty, Truth and Reality”; and “Loy- 
alty and Religion”, indicate the 
breadth and practicality of a work 
which will be intensely interesting to 
the serious reader. 

The Macmillan Company. 


ON THE WITNESS STAND. 
By Huco MUNSTERBERG. 

A volume of studies in practical 
psychology. In these days of scien- 
tific research and empirical investiga- 
tion, psychology is coming more and 
more into its own. At last and most 
tardily it is being recognized as a 
science, albeit not yet fully under- 
stood by any and very little by most 
persons. In this work the author 
gives an account of some experiments, 
made principally to test memory and 
powers of observation, by all sorts 
and conditions of people, including 
himself. The result is amazing, in 
that it shows the memory to be ex- 
ceedingly treacherous and the senses 
variable in the impressions received. 
It would be interesting if possible to 
mention some of the remarkable ex- 
periments whereby trained observers, 
after due warning, made reports on 
incidents only to vary widely in their 
every aspect. The author not only 
believes that we do not see things 
well, and have defective memories, 
but he finds that we remember a great 
many things which are not true, as 
witness the many confessions of 
criminals, made in apparently good 
faith but proven to be false. The 
author also gives us some new ideas 
on hypnotism and its agency in this 
world, its great potentialities in medi- 
cal treatment, and in detecting crime. 
He is of the opinion that at present 
our system of criminology is hope- 
lessly crude, and that it is easily pos- 
sible to prevent most persons from 
becoming criminals, and to try those 





The New Books of the Month 


who do sin so as to secure a higher 
grade of justice than is now attained. 
The McClure Company. 


SKETCHES FROM LIFE 
IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
By Epwarp CARPENTER. 

There are almost as many kinds of 
“Socialism” as there are “Socialists,” 
and perhaps a peculiar interest at- 
taches' to the present volume of 
sketches by the writer of Civilization: 
Its Cause and Cure, on account of the 
fresh light it throws upon himself. 
Mr. Carpenter is now past sixty, and 
practically his whole life, in one way 
or another, has been given to the 
cause of the underdog. These 
sketches, as simple and direct as if 
they were friendly talks between two, 
suggest how the underdog personally 
appeals to him. Like life itself they 
are disjointed, incomplete, often far 
too surprising for fiction, as in 
“Francesca.” Now and then—also like 
life—one is a humble idyl, as in 
“Pete’s Courtship.” 

Some verses from “Narcissus and 
Other Poems” are reprinted at the 
end, and there is an extremely at- 
tractive portrait of Mr. Carpenter 
wearing sandals. 

The Macmillan Company. 


HOW TO COLLECT POSTAGE 
STAMPS. 
By Bertram T. K. Smiru. 
Why no one has compiled a com- 
plete and accurate finding list of 
stamps and their issues, I know not. 
It is greatly needed and would sell 
amazingly. The nearest is the stamp- 
album, never over-accurate. How to 
Collect Postage Stamps, by Mr. Bert- 
ram T. K. Smith, is fuller than most 
manuals; but has its frequent gaps. 
Stamp collecting is described, but it 
has the greatest value, and the indi- 
vidual who has escaped an attack has 
missed an important chapter in mod- 
ern education. This volume is strong 
in English and colonial stamps, weak 
in American, Turkish, Moorish and 
some others doubtless, less known to 
me. But as it stands there is but one 
other and more complete authority. 
George Bell & Sons 


THE NEXT STEP IN 
EVOLUTION. 
By Isaac K. Funk. 

Dr. Isaac K, Funk has brought out 
a new and revised edition of his little 
book, The Next Step in Evolution. 
It is simply an amplification of his 
view that the second coming of Christ 
is figurative only, that He is to come 
in men’s hearts and make humanity 
Christlike in all respects. And he 
gives his evidences that ecclesiastic- 
ism is already breaking down and the 
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real spirit of Jesus growing rapidly 
in the hearts of men. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


HEALTHY BOYHOOD. 
By ArtHuR TREWBY. 

A clean, simple and direct state- 
ment intended for boys, of the knowl- 
edge in regard to the organism of 
sex necessary during adolescence. It 
has a foreword by Field Marshal 
Roberts. Written with deep feeling 
it touches some phases scarcely in 
American schools. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 

SCHOOL, COTTAGE, AND 

ALLOTMENT GARDENING. 
By JoHN WEATHERS. 

A book for the use of gardeners, 
amateur and otherwise, written by an 
Englishman and therefore of more 
use in England than on this side. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 

One of the “Newnes Art Library” 
volumes, with a long line of paint- 
ings reproduced in half-tone, and an 
excellent introduction by R. S. Clous- 
ton. A photogravure of Lawrence 
forms the frontispiece. 


Frederick Warne & Co. 


OVER AGAINST GREEN 
PEAK. 
By ZeEPHINE HUMPHREY. 

Very pleasant and very peaceful are 
the contents of this moderate sized 
green book, with its account of the 
hunting for and the making of a 
home in the country—that event 
which appeals so mightily to all who 
are tired of city walls. 

Henry Holt & Co. 


HOW IT IS MADE. 
By ArcHIBALD WILLIAMS. 

A manual of general information 
about the more common articles of 
manufacture. Money-making, paper- 
making, the manufacture of pianos, 
soaps, chinaware, rubber goods, and 
many things more, are taken up. It 
is essentially a volume for the lay 
reader who wants information that 
may be obtained easily and quickly. 

Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


WHO IS WHO IN 
INSURANCE. : 

A complete biographical dictionary 
of insurance people, very carefully 
and neatly made, and most useful as 
a reference work for anyone engaged 
along these lines. It is international 
in its scope, taking up insurance in 
Japan, Norway and other foreign 
places. 

Singer Company. 





TOMMY BROWN. 
By A1irtKEN Murray. 

Not a particularly edifying speci- 
men of a bad boy’s memoirs—yet sup- 
posed to be humorous. One wonders 
why these things are written; more- 


over, why they are printed. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 


MESSAGES TO MOTHERS. 
By Herman Partscu. 
Advice for prospective mothers and 
for the care of the child after it is 
born. Diet is especially treated. Dr. 
Partsch has had twenty-three years of 
successful practice, and aims to ob- 
literate many of the artificial methods 


now in use. 
Paul Elder & Co. 


BEAUTY AND HEALTH. 
By Cora Brown Porter. 

The actress’ dressing-table is the 
basis of this work, which brings to- 
gether some little knowledge of phy- 
siology, personal experience and 
familiar receipts, some of which, par- 
ticularly in reference to dyeing the 
hair, need to be used with much care 
and under trained advice. It is grat- 
ifying to hear from Mrs. Potter the 
information that “we can all acquire 
more or less fascinating round 


torsos.” 
Paul Elder & Co. 


A COMEDY OF MAMMON. 
By Ina GARVEY. 

One of the most clever satires of 
the season. “Blanche’s Letters” have 
appeared previously in “Punch,” but 
much has been added to them, and the 
reader cannot help enjoying her keen 
wit and merry interpretation of the 
functions and mannerisms of “so- 
ciety” folks. 

The author undoubtedly is an un- 
usual entertainer, and shows up all 
shallowness of the “smart set.” 


Dana Estes & Co. 


THE DAUGHTER OF JORIO. 
By GapriELE D’ANNUNZIO 

D’Annunzio’s latest drama in book 
form. The scene is Abruzzi, and the 
tragedy is of the vivid, spectacular 
variety that shows the Italian poet in 
his intensest moments. It will reveal 
a new phase of Italian life to the 
English reader, and will compel the 
admiration of the seeker after poetry 
at once simple and _ passionately 


strong. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


NEPHILIM. 
By Wruram J. H. BoHANNAN. 
A new cosmography which endea- 
vors to prove the error of Newton’s 
theory of gravitation in a sincere de- 
sire to establish the literal language 
of the Bible. Reeve A, Silk. 








T has been said that art is 
the visible expression of 
man’s joy in his work. We 
should like to apply the maxim 
to ourselves—to say that what- 
ever of virtue, artistically or in 
the matter of substance, THE 
Book News MonrTHLy may hap- 
pen to possess, is the result of a 
direct enjoyment that grows out 
of the making of the magazine— 
the planning for it, the gathering 
together of material, the editorial 
tasks connected with it, and the 
seeing that it gets printed in the 
best possible way. 

It has not been our custom to 
make pretensions. We do not 
say that we employ a large force 
of people to do our work, that 
we obtain our matter through 
giving bigger prices than some- 
body else perhaps would give; of 
such things we cannot—nor 
would we care to—boast. No, we 
-are a small family—but we have 
many friends, and for those 
friends we are infinitely grateful. 
They know the art of helping; 
they know the value of encour- 
agement ; they appreciate the fact 
that even the best kind of people 
‘cannot produce the best kind of 
results except with the right kind 
of support. Nor can the best of 
anything be accomplished unless 
there is a heart interest and real 
pleasure in the actually doing of 
it. May we go on having both. 

The August number has that 
grand old man of American let- 
ters—Edward Everett Hale—for 
its subject. Dr. Hale’s son, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Jr., will 
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write one of the articles ; another 
—in the form of a most inter- 
esting and unique interview—is 
by W. de Wagstaffe ; and a third 
is by Colonel Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, Dr. Hale’s 
contemporary in American au- 
thorship, and a man exception- 
ally well qualified to write about 
him. Most of the pictures are 
new, and the frontispiece por- 
trait is one that everybody will 
want to keep. 

The contribution to “Contem- 
porary Drama and Dramatists” 
will be a study of the Hernes in 
present-day drama by Montrose 
J. Moses; the second instalment 
of “Poets of Country Life,” by 
John Russell Hayes, will take up 
Virgil and Spenser, and will be 
illustrated with pictures repro- 
duced from fine old paintings. 
The second and last essay by Dr. 
W. J. Dawson and his son, C. W. 
Dawson, on “The Art of Letter- 
Writing,” will be printed in this 
number. 

The book reviews for the 
month will consider a number of 
new and important as well as 
interesting general works, with a 
still attractive list of summer fic- 
tion. We should like you to note 
the careful and well-considered 
book reviews and notices that are 
now appearing. A little more 
than the usual space is being re- 
quired, but we feel that the result 
justifies the expansion. 

By the way, somebody wrote 
recently to ask if THE Boox 
News MonrTHLy was still being 
published. That’s funny, you 
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say. But you see we don't ad- 
vertise very much, and therefore 
some people miss knowing us. 
Here is where you have a chance. 
Have you told all your friends 
that Tue Book News MonTHLy 
exists and what it is like? 
Maybe you have somebody in 
particular in mind whom you 
think would be pleased with it. 
If so, let us have the name and 
address. We shall gladly send 
forward a sample copy and an 
invitation to join the circle of the 
MONTHLY’s readers. 


We print below some letters 
that have been received from 
subscribers. 


April 24, 1908. 
Tue Book News Monruny, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 

With reference to the letter pub- 
lished in the April number, criticizing 
adversely THE Book News Monvruty, 
and signed “C. S. L.,” I would like, 
in accordance with your request, to 
make a few comments. 

Evidently “C. S. L.” has good in- 
tentions, but it seems a great pity for 
one so narrow-minded to attempt tc 
criticize a magazine so ably edited. 

Certainly, in literature, we need to 
be broad, and in order to be thor- 
ough, it is necessary to study the 
authors of all nations. I am afraid 
that “C. S. L.” has neglected to read 
some of the past numbers of Boox 
News, giving excellent articles on 
several of the American authors men- 
tioned by him. 

As for myself, I am a great ad- 
mirer of Book News, and would like 
to have you continue according to 
your own ideas. I am sure that you 
are perfectly competent to carry it on. 

In closing, I will quote the follow- 
ing from George Eliot, which I think 
will apply to “C. S. L.”: “Blessed is 
the man who, having nothing to say, 
abstains from giving us wordy evi- 
dence of the fact” Dae 

Very respectfully, 
L. Davis. 

Baldwin, Long Island, N. Y. 


Note: 
News MonruHLy. 


James A. Herne 
The subject of the August 
instalment of ‘ Contem- 
porary Drama and 
Dramatists.” 


A Constable Masterpiece 
Reproduced to illustrate 
“* Poets of Country 
Life ’’ 
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Arthur, Ill, May 6, 1908. 
To the Editor of the Boox News. 

Dear Sir: I see in your April 
number an adverse criticism upon 
> ieee regarding George Mere- 

ith, 

Now I want to say that I was es- 
pecially pleased with that number 
because of those very articles. I was 
through Meredith’s country last year 
and thereby realized his local color 
which is so true to English life. 

This giving your readers all possi- 
ble about one author is a great im- 
provement over the tid-bits of the 
past Boox News. 

I would like, as no doubt would 
others, to see the colored plate left 
loose that it might be laid away with- 
out tearing it from the book. Our 
club is contemplating the study of 
English men and women of letters 
this winter and I am advising them 
all to subscribe for Boox News. 


I am very truly, 
Mrs. JAMES Epwin Morris. 


Presiderlt of the Shakespeare Club, 
author and journalist, 


134 Lincoln Park Boulevard. 


THE Book News Monraty, Phila- 
delphia. 


In the current issue of the Boox 
NEws—a magazine I await eagerly 
and read with interest each month— 
I notice two misstatements which I 
call to your attention, not in the spirit 
of triumph prompted by discovering 
an error in print, but because I dis- 
like to see a dear, good friend err. 
Mr. Moses, in his article, The Ibsen 
Girl and the Gibson Girl, attributes 
to Mr. James Forbes the authorship 
of The Saleslady; the play he has in 
mind is The Traveling Salesman, 
which Thomas Ross is presenting suc- 
cessfully. In your book notes you 
say Mr. Forbes has accomplished the 
novelization of John W. Harding’s 
play, The Chorus Lady. The facts 
are vice versa: Forbes wrote the play, 
Harding made a novel from it. Trust- 
ing that you will not accuse me of 
hair-splitting, I am, with sincerity, 

Joun Pierre RocHe. 


134 Lincoln Park Boulevard, Chic- 
ago, Illinois. 


Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, care of THE Book 
Otherwise we cannot hold ourselves responsible for their safety. 
other communications should be addressed to TH Book News MonrH_ty. 
should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. 


All 
Money orders 


Changes of address must be received 


before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with which the change is 


to go into effect. 
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This late June List, made by the Wanamaker Book Section, 
Presents the New Books for the Month 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Accidents, Their Causes and Remedies. By 
Thomas D. West. 25 cents, postpaid. 
oa Golf. By James Braid. $3.00, post- 
paid. 
Adventures In Contentment. By David Gray- 
son. $1.20, postpaid. 
Adventures of Charles Edward. 
Rhodes. $1.08, postpaid. 
African Nature Notes and Reminiscences. By 
Frederick Courteney Selous, F. Z. S. $3.00, 
postpaid. 
America at Home. 
postpaid. 
Appreciation of Music. 
Lurette and Daniel Gregory Mason. 
postpaid. 
Avenger, The. 
postpaid. 


By Harrison 


By A. Maurice Low. $1.75, 


By Thomas Whitney 
$1.50, 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim, $1.08, 


Bird Our Brother, The. 
ler. $1.25, postpaid. 
Bishop’s Scapegoat, The. 
postpaid. 

Blue Lagoon, The. A romance. 
Vere Stocpoole. $1.08, postpaid. 

Bottle in the Smoke, A. By Cooke Don-Carlos. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Breaking in of a Yachtsman’s Wife, The. By 
Mary Heaton Vorse. $1.08, postpaid. 


By Theodore Roberts. $1.08, 
postpaid. 
Captain’s Wife, The. By John Lloyd. $1.08, 
postpaid. 
Chaperon, The. By C. N. and A. M. William- 
son. $1.08, postpaid. 
Climbing Up to Nature. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Complete Lawn Tennis Player, The. 
Wallis Myers. $3.00, postpaid. 
Concerning Lafcadio Hearn. By George M. 
Gould, M. D. $1.50, postpaid. 
Confessions of a Princess, The. $1.08, postpaid. 
Creed of Buddha, The. By the Author of “The 
Creed of Christ.” $1.50, postpaid. 


By Olive Thorne Mil- 
By T. B. Clegg. $1.08, 
By H. De 


Captain Love. 


By Florence J. Lewis. 
By A. 


Danton and the French Revolution. By Charles 
F. Warwick. $2.50, postpaid. 

Delilah of the Snows. By Harold Bindloss. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

De Namin ob de Twins. 
Childs. $1.00, postpaid. 

Drama and Life. By A. B. Walkley. 
postpaid. 


By Mary Fairfax 
$1.75, 


Electricity: What is it? By W. Denham Vers- 
choyle. $1.00, postpaid. 

Enchanted Castle, The. By E. Nesbit. 90 cents, 
postpaid. 

Essays Philosophical and Psychological. In 
honor of William James. By his colleagues 
at Columbia University. $3.00, postpaid. 


Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Live Stock. By Earley 

Vernon Wilcox, Ph.D., and Clarence Beaman 
Smith, M. S. $3.60; $3.96, postpaid. 

Five Knots, The. By Fred M. White. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Force of Mind, The. By Alfred T. Schofield. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Four Plays for Children. By John Jay Chap- 
man. $1.00, postpaid. 

French Novelists of To-day. By Winifred Ste- 
phens. $1.50, postpaid. 
rom Their Point of View. By M. Loane. $1.50, 

postpaid. 


Germany in the Early Middle Ages, 476-1250. 
By William Stubbs. $2.00, postpaid. 

Girl in Question, The. By L. C. Violett Houk. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Golden Rose, The. 

postpaid. 
Gospel of Pain, The. 
$1.25, postpaid. 
Government by the People. 


ler. $1.00, postpaid. 
By Anna McClure Sholl. 


Greater Love, The. 

$1.08, postpaid. 

Grey Knight, The. By Mrs. Henry De La Pas- 
ture. $1.08, postpaid. 

Half-Smart Set, The. 
postpaid. 

Handicapped. By Emery Pottle. $1.08, postpaid. 

Home Nursing and Hygiene. By Florence Huf- 
ton-Windust. 50 cents, postpaid. 

How to Invest Money. By George Carr Henry. 
75 cents, postpaid. 


In Spain. By John Lomas. $2.00, postpaid. 

In the Dead of Night. By John T. McIntyre. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

In the Track of R. L. Stevenson. By J. A. 
Hammerton. $2.40, postpaid. 


By Amelie Rives. 90 cents, 
By Thomas J, Hardy. 


By Robert H. Ful- 


By Armand Both. $1.08, 


Jack Spurlock—Prodigal. By George Horace 


$1.08, postpaid. 
By T. Douglas Murray. 


Lorimer. 
Jeanne D’Arc. 
postpaid. 
June Jeopardy. By Inez Haynes Gilmore. $1.50, 

postpaid. 


Lawless Wealth. By Charles Edward Russell. 
$1.08, postpaid. - 

Leaf and Tendril. 
postpaid. 
Legal Philadelphia. 
$2.00, postpaid. 
Letters from Queer Street. By J. H. M. Abbott. 
$1.75, postpaid. 

Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer, 2 vols. By 
David Duncan, LL.D. $5.00, postpaid. 

Little Land and a Living, A. By Bolton Hall. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Lure of the Mask, The. By Harold MacGrath. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


$3.50, 


By John Burroughs, $1.10, 


By Robert Davison Coxe. 














Painted by J. Hardwicke Lewis and 
Described by Francis 


Montreux. 
May Hardwicke Lewis. 
Gribble. $2.50. 

Mother’s Year Book, The. By Marion Foster 
Washburne. $1.25, postpaid. 

Mr. Crewe’s Career. By Winston Churchill. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
My Life in the Open. By Will H. Ogilvie. $1.65, 

postpaid. 


National and Social Problems. By Frederic 
Harrison. $1.75, postpaid. 

Nearer and Farther East, The. By Samuel M. 
Zwemer, F. R. G. S. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Norway at Home. By Thomas B. Wilson, M. A. 
$1.75, postpaid. 

Nursing the Insane. 
$2.00, postpaid. 


By Clara Barrus, M. D. 


On Self-Culture. By John Stuart Blackie. 
60 cents, postpaid. 
Paid in Full. By Eugene Walker. John W. 


Harding. $1.08, postpaid. 

Passer-by in London, The. 
$1.75, postpaid. 

Passing of Morocco, The. By Frederick Moore. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Persia: The Awakening East. By W. P. 
Cresson. $3.50, postpaid. 

Princess Dehra, The. By John Reed Scott. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Principles of Banking, The. By Charles A. 

By Charles 


By W. S. Campbell. 


Conant. $1.75, postpaid. 
Principles of Psychic Philosophy. 
B. Newcomb. $1.40, postpaid. 
Profligate, The. By Arthur Hornblow. $1.08, 
postpaid. 
Psychic Treatment of Nervous Disorders, The. 
By Dr. Paul Dubois. $3.00, postpaid. 


Random Shaft, A. By Jude MacMillar. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Red Skull, The. By Fergus Hume. $1.08, post- 
paid. 


By Elwood Worcester, 


Religion and Medicine. 
$1.50, 


Samuel McComb, Isador H. Coriat. 
postpaid. 

Religious Teachers of Greece, The. By James 
Adam. $4.00, postpaid. 

Reminiscences of a Soldier’s Wife. By Ellen 
McGowan Biddle. $2.00, postpaid. 

Righthandedness and Lefthandedness. By George 
M. Gould, M.D. $1.25, postpaid. 

R. J.’s Mother and Some Other People. By 
Margaret Deland. $1.08, postpaid. 

Roman Journals of Ferdinand Gregorovius, The. 
Edited by Friedrich Althaus. $3.50, postpaid. 

Romance of the Reaper, The. By Herbert N. 
Casson. $1.00, postpaid. 

Rose Mac Leod. By Alice Brown. 
paid. 


$1.08, post- 


Sacred and Profane Love. By Alfred Austin. 


$1.40, postpaid. 


Sanitary Question Box, The. By Charles F. 
Wingate. 50 cents, postpaid. 
Schoolmaster, The. By Arthur Christopher 


Benson. 


$1.25, postpaid. 
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Scientific Nutrition Simplified. By Goodwin 
Brown, A. M. 75 cents, postpaid. 
Shell Book, The. By Julia Ellen Rogers. $4.00, 


postpaid. 
Small Country Place, The. By Samuel T. May- 
By Marshall P. 


nard. $1.50, postpaid. 

Smiling Round the World. 
Wilder. $1.08, postpaid. 

South Africa at Home. By Robert St. Fuller. 
$1.75, postpaid. 

South America on the Eve of Emancipation. 
By Bernard Moses. $1.50, postpaid. 

Spanish Jade, The. By Maurice Hewlett. 90 
cents, postpaid. 

—. By Thomas Holt Murray. $1.00, post- 
paid. 

Spinster Farm. By Helen M. Winslow. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Spirit of Montaigne, The. 
ton. $1.25, postpaid. 

Sport of Bird Study, The 
ley Job. $2.00, postpaid. 

Stage Door, The. By Charles Belmont Davis. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Struggle for American Independence, The. (2 
= By Sydney George Fisher. $4.00, post- 
paid. 


By Miss Grace Nor- 
By Herbert Keight- 


Technique of the Novel, The. By Charles F. 
Horne, Ph.D. $1.50, postpaid. 

True Stories of Crime. By Arthur Train. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Types of English Literature, The. Edited by 
William Allan Neilson. “Tragedy,” by Ashley 
H. Thorndike. $1.50, postpaid. 


Unicorn from the Stars, The. By William B. 
Yeats and Lady Gregory. $1.50, postpaid. 


Vocabulary for Young Fathers, A. By O. N. 
E. Illustrations from Life, by Esther P. Hill. 
60 cents. 

Voice of the City, The. 
cents, postpaid. 


By O. Henry. 75 


Wanderings in Ireland. By Michael Myers 
Shoemaker. $2.50, postpaid. 

Week in the White House with Theodore Roose- 
= By William Bayard Hale. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

What to See in England. By Gordon Home. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Why Worry? By George Lincoln Walton, M. 
D. $1.00, postpaid. 


Widow, The. By Helen Rowland. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 
Wife, The. Her Book. By Haydn Brown, M. 


D. $1.00, postpaid. 
Wolfville Folks. By Alfred Henry Lewis. $1.08, 
postpaid. - 
Work and Habits. 
cents, postpaid. 
Worlds in the Making. By Svante Arrhenius. 
$1.60, postpaid. 


By Albert J. Beveridge. 40 


Young Lord Stranleigh. By Robert Barr. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Zollenstein. By W. B. M. Ferguson. $1.08, post- 
paid. 
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GARTERS 


Jor KNEE or FULL LENGTH DRAWERS 


arts don’t touch the leg and, being 
2,500,000 Pairs sold last year. 


BRIGHTON” Flat Clasp Garters 


are made in all standard colors, also in fancy striped and figured effects. 


Price, 25 cents a pair, at your dealer's, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 


718 Market Street, Dept. “B,” Philadelphia 


Makers of “ BRIGHTON " Garters, “‘ PIONEER” Suspenders and “* PIONEER " Belts 


Nor Caucut TwIce. 


An insurance man tells of the many humorous 
difficulties and curious complications experi- 
enced by a life-insurance solicitor in writing a 
policy for a German farmer in Indiana. 

It appears that the house of the farmer, in- 
sured for a thousand dollars, had a short time 
ago been destroyed by fire. The company in- 
suring exercised the usual privilege of replacing 
the burned structure, much to the disgust of 
the German, who held out for his one thousand 
dollars. “Dot house could not be puilt again 
for even a dousand dollars!” the Teuton con- 
tinued to repeat over and over. 

“Oh yes, it could,” said the insurance ad- 
juster. “It was an old house. A six-hundred- 
dollar house would be a whole lot bigger and 
better than the old one.” 

So it was with this in mind that the German 
steadfastly refused to do business with the life- 
insurance solicitor. “I got notings to insure 
but my vife,” said he, stolidly. 

“Well, then,” said the insurance agent, cheer- 
fully, prepared by previous experience for any 
emergency, “insure her.” 

“No, indeed, I vill not!” indignantly exclaimed 
the German. “If she die, den you come here 
und say, ‘Ve vill not gif you one dousand dol- 
lars. Ve vill get you a bigger und better vife 
for six hundred.’ No, sir, I dakes no more 
insurance oud!” 


Harper’s Magazine. 


CurRAN’sS BLUNDER. 


Speaking of the witticisms and humorous sal- 
lies of Curran, the famous Irish orator and 
lawyer, a biographer mentions the following ex- 
ample. 

Curran was once addressing an Irish jury in 
an important case. During his speech he ob- 
served that the judge shook his head. Fearing 
lest the gesture should have an adverse influence 
on the jury, Curran warmed up for the moment 
and said: 

“T see, gentlemen, the motion of his lord- 
ship’s head; but, believe me, if you remain here 
many days you will see that when his lordship 
shakes his head there’s nothing in it!” 


Penny Magazine. 


With Humor—anp Wirnovut Ir. 


At a dinner during the recent Episcopal Con- 
vention at Richmond a young lady sitting near 
the Bishop of London said to him: 

“Bishop, I wish you would set my mind at 
rest as to the similarity or dissimilarity between 
your country and ours on one point. Does the 
butterfly because the tomato can?” 

The Bishop laughed heartily at this vivacious 
sally. Not so a young Englishman of his party, 
who, after dinner, sought his host. 

“T want to know, you know,” said he, “about 
that joke of Miss B ’s. She asked if 
butter flew because tomahtoes could. Pray tell 
me what the point is.” 


Lillian Kendrick Byrn, Lippincott’s 


Good Novels 


Our Special Price 15c, by Mail 27c 


All by very popular authors, yet selling at the 


ridiculously low price of 15c each. Made in 
the regular 12mo. size, and each illustrated 
with four color plates. 


REZANOV 
BY GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


“The ablest woman writer of fiction now 
living. ""— The British Weekly. 


DANIEL SWEETLAND 
BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


“A gem of action writing—no one who 
reads it will forget it.""—Grand Rapids Herald. 


CALEB CONOVER 


RAILROADER 
BY ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 
A story of the Mountain State 


“‘They say I've risen from the gutter. I 
have. But, I've risen from it haven't I? What 
does the start amount to? The finish line's 
where the score’s counted—gutter or palace.’ 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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EVERYBODY 


Should Subscribe to 


TAYLOR-TROTWOOD 


The Great Southern Magazine 


The personalities of its editors, United States Senator Robt. L. 
Taylor and John Trotwood Moore, stamp it, dominate it, and 
differentiate it from all other periodicals. It conforms to the 
highest literary standards and diffuses sunshine, hope and hap- 
piness in every home it enters. It is printed on a high quality 
of magazine paper, profusely illustrated, and never contains less 
than 180 pages. Each number is filled with the best produc- 
tions from its editors and articles from a corps of more than fifty 
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able contributors. 
$1.00 A YEAR 


MystTErY. 


“Gee, I can’t do this!” complained Ted, busy 
over his home-work. “Say, mother, how many 
turnips in a bushel?” “I don’t know, dear. 
Surely your teacher didn’t ask you that.” “She 
did, sure; we’ve got to have it to-morrow in 
our music exam.” ‘The perplexed parent made 
inquiries, and found the demand to be, “How 
many beats in a measure?” 

Century. 


I heard a good story of Ellen Terry recently. 
At a rehearsal of “The Merchant of Venice,” 
the Bassanio advanced at the end of the casket 
scene with outstretched arms, prepared, accord- 
ing to the stage directions, to embrace the Lady 
of Belmont. 

Poor Miss Terry started back with a look of 
terror; then, recovering herself, said with great 
presence of mind: 

“No, Mr. Sykes, we don’t do that business; 
you—er—you merely kiss my hand. It’s more 
Venetian.” 

“Oh, come, Miss Terry,” expostulated Mr. 
Sykes, with an engaging leer; “you're cuttin’ all 
the ‘fat’ out of my part.” 

Woman’s Life. 
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A copy of Bob Taylor’s new book, entitled Life Pictures (price $1.50), and a year’s 
subscription to the Taylor-Trotwood Magazine (price $1.00), 
ALL FOR $2.00 


SEND YOUR ORDERS DIRECT TO 


Taylor-Trotwood Publishing Company 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 






SAMPLE COPY, 10 CENTS 









Too CLEVER. 


He was one of those smart men who like te. 
show their cleverness. 

“Watch me take a rise out of him,” he said, 
as the tramp approached. Then he listened 
solemnly to the tale of hard luck. 

“That’s the same old story you told me the 
last time you accosted me,” he said, when the 
vagrant had finished. 

“Is it?” was the answering question. 
did I tell it you?” 

“Last week.” 

“Mebbe I did, mebbe I did,” admitted the 
tramp. “I’d forgotten meeting you, I was in 
prison all last week.” 


“When 


Penny Magazine. 


Anp SHE Is Provup or Ir. 


Two ladies were lunching together one day, 
when one who is a member of the Colonial 
Dames said to the other, “Why do you not join 
the Colonial Dames? You surely must be eli- 
gible.” 

“Oh, yes,” responded her friend. “I forget 
just now the name of my ancestor, but I know 
we have been descending for many years.”— 
Emily Rhodes, Lippincott’s. 













NWN ON NON 
BOONE [ 


CHEVY CHASE COLLEGE and SEMINARY 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of 
eleven acres. Special advantages in Music, Art, 
Elocution and Domestic Science. Golf and other 
out-doorsports, Healthful location; artesian water. 
Terms reasonable. Address 


MR. and MRS. S. N. BARKER, Principals 
Drawer 841, Washington, D. C. 


St. Agnes’ School for Girls 


Preparation for leading colleges. Also advanced course, with 
diploma. Gymnasium training and outdoor life. Well- 
equipped laboratories. Strong music department. Catalogue. 

Miss SEABURY, Head of School 


Bishop DOANE, President Board of Trustees, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


He Lost His Bano. 


At a certain Yorkshire village is told the 
“story of a brass band, in which each member 
strove for mastery over his particular instru- 
‘ment—more particularly the man with the big 
‘drum. They won a prize in a competition, and 
marched, playing, from the station to the halt- 
ing-place in a side street. But the big drum- 
‘mer, absorbed in the music-score, missed the 
‘turning, and banged his way ahead for a quar- 
‘ter of a mile. Then he bumped up against a 
‘cart—turned bewildered: 

“Has tha seen owt o’ a brass band?” he 
sasked. “Ah’ve been and lost mine somewhere.” 


Penny Magazine. 


SCHOOLS 


Miss Dana’s School 
For Girls Morristown, N. J. 


Located in one of the most beautifol suburban 
towns in the country. Graduating course. Music, 
Art, Languages. Certificate admits to leading col- 
leges. Gymnasium, tennis, basket ball. Special 
instruction in Expression and use of speaking voice. 
Terms, 6900. Opens Sept. 30. For circular and 
book of views apply to 


MISS LOUISE L. NEWELL, Principat. 


CHRISTENING THE Bapsy. 


A north-country parson thought it absurd 
that a working-class woman should wish to 
christen her child “Laura Winifred Gwendolyn 
Genevieve.” 

“My good woman, what a ridiculously long 
and fanciful name!” he protested. “Why not 
choose something simpler? Sarah, for instance. 
That is my own wife’s name.” 

“Ah, yes, Sarah’s all very well for a parson’s 
wife, but I hope my little gal ’ull look a bit 
higher than that,” answered the woman readily. 

The astonished parson thereupon performed 
the ceremony without further comment. 


Weekly Telegraph. 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


Our School offers an opportunity to study at 


home under the personal instruction and guidance 
of able professors in leading American colleges. 

Our courses in English are given by Prof. 
Genung, of Amherst College; Latin, by Prof. 
Harkness, of Brown; Greek, by Prof. Chase, of 
Harvard; German, by Prof. McLouth, of New 
York University ; French and Spanish, by Prof. 
Kroeh, of Stevens Institute; Agriculture, by Prof. 
Brooks, of the Massachusetts Agricultural College; 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gardening 
and Botany, by Prof. Craig, of Corneil University. 
We offer over one hundred courses in Academic 
and Preparatory, Agricultural, Commercial, Nor- 
mal and Common School Branches. An eminent AtB#RT G. HARKNESS, M. A. 
specialist is in charge of every department. Professor of Latin 
Students may register at any time, and may take complete courses 
or may pursue special branches. Special attention is given to students preparing for college. 
Students are free to proceed with the lessons as rapidly as time and circumstances permit. On the 
other hand, they are not required to complete the study in any given time. They are permitted to 
drop the lessons altogether during particularly busy seasons and resume them when they have the 
leisure to do so. Our tuition rates are so low that no one need be kept from enrolling with us on 
the ground of expense. 

Every reader of THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY who is interested in the best that the corre- 
spondence schools have to offer is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page catalog and for 
full information in regard to our Home Study Courses. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 3, Springfield, Mass. 


JOHN F. GENUNG, Pu. D. 
Professor of English 


Our courses are open to all. 
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JUST SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY OF 


The Lyceum World 


ARTHUR E. GRINGLE, Editor, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


This magazine is a monthly, edited by the well-known 
lecturer and writer, Arthur E. Gringle, and is intended for 
lecturers, public speakers, writers, readers, and all interested 
in up-to-date matter of public interest. It has all the snap, 
interest, and eloquence that pertains to public speaking 
of a popular nature. 

The whole household will be interested in it because 
of its universal character, but especially because 


IT CONTAINS MATTER ALL WANT 
Such as 
Racy Speeches, 
Interesting Lectures 


Recitations and Readings 


Besides many articles on how to dress, how to speak, 
how to appear to advantage in public before large audi- 
ences. Hints on making interesting addresses, etc. A 


JOURNAL FOR PROFESSIONAL SPEAKERS, 


hence nothing cheap. 


$1 a Year — Sample Copies 15c each 
NONE FREE 


eee 
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THE ARENA 


Edited by B. O. FFOWER 


A Magazine Dealing with the Vital 
Problems of the Hour 


REVIEW of the content-matter of Taz Arena for 1907 shows that never in its history has it 
A published so many really vital papers or carried on so aggressive and successful a battle for 
justice and nobler secial conditions. Tur Arena wiil now be found stronger, abler and more 
effective in its battle for civic righteousness and individual growth and development than ever 
before—a magazine that no man or woman who cares or dares to think will feel he or she can 
dispense with. The following will give anidea of the exceptionally strong and important papers 
published from January to May. 


Picturesque San Antonio. By George Wharton | India’s Coming Greatness From a Constructive 
James. | View-point. By Saint Nihal Sing. 

The Relation Between Woman in Industry and the How to Mak i i i 
Growth of Crime. By Maynard But “et ee: © 


: a 
mes apy A: By Thee The Race Track Evil and the Newspapers. By 


Hon. John D. Work. 
Emerson as Writer and Man. By Prof. James T. mn. Je or 
Bixby, Ph. D. Inheritance Taxes. By Arthur B. Hayes, Solicitor 


Through the Closed Shop to the Open World. | of Internal Revense. 
By Horace Traubel. Co-operation in Great Britain. By J. C. Gray, 
The Pernicious Laudation of the Rich. By Hon. General Secretary of the Co-operative Union. 
John D. Works. The Rimini Story in Modern Drama. By Professor 
The Political Outlook for the Coming Presidential Archibald Henderson, Ph. D. 


Election. By Hon. George Fred. Willliams. 
i i By H Wandmacher. 
How Clara Barton Became Interested in Christian | ep Rene Sie? Bi Mey Westanche: 
Science. By Eugenia Paul Jefferson. The Ultimate Issue Involved in Railroad Accidents. 


A Socialist’s Definition of Socialism. By Hon. Carl | By Carl S. ‘Vrooman. 
D. Thompson. | The Christian Science Concept of Deity. By 


The Resurrection of Galveston. By George | George H. Moore. 
Wharton James 


In addition to the essays, Tue Arena is illustrated and contains regular departments: The 
Editor’s Quiet Hour, Book Studies, Book Reviews, Editorials, Mirror of the Present, Public 
Ownership, Direct Legislation and Co-operative News, as well as a selection of the best current 
cartoons. 128 pages. : , 


25 CENTS A COPY. $2.50 A YEAR. 


§0 cents additional for postage to Canada and Foreign Countries. 


S Pp E C I A L 0 F FER RD ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher 


25 Brandt Building, Trenton, N. J. 
Upon receipt of 50 cents in check, money I enclose 50 cents in acceptance of your offer to send 

order, stamps or coin, we will send you four four recent issues of Tue ARENA. 

recent issues in order to introducethe magazine. : I enclose $2.50, for which send Tue Argna from 
Or, to new subscribers we willsendthe May : May, 1908 to June, 1909, to the following address : 

and June numbers free with the twelve months 

from July for $2.50. 
Fill in the coupon NOW, before you mislay 

this magazine. 








ALBERT BRANDT =: Publisher | city and Statec:ecnevvneceeednvenemenennen 
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Mm is a monthly periodical, containing, in- 
| variably, from 75 to 90 pages of reading 
| matter, beautifully printed on superior 
| paper, and illustrated by line drawings 
| and half-tones. 


This Magazine makes a specialty of 
| explaining great governmental questions 
| and economic problems. In politics it 

belongs to the school of Jefferson. It 
endeavors to expound and to propagate 
the principles of Jeffersonian Democ- 
racy. It attacks those governmental 
| abuses from which our Republic is 
suffering so much. It endeavors to 
educate the people on the burning issues 
of the hour, and to exert a healthy 
influence over public opinion to the end 
' that there may be a triumph of Justice 
over Special Privilege, which is always unjust and injurious. 


While the Magazine makes a specialty of politics, it is by no 
means exclusively devoted to subjects of that kind. Every number issued 
contains high-class literature: short stories, poems, special articles, and a 
chapter of a historical serial by Mr. Watson. 


The Weekly Jeffersonian is also devoted to the advocacy of the 
principles of Jeffersonian Democracy, but difters from the Monthly in 
everything except in purpose. The contents are entirely different from 
the Magazine, and, inasmuch as it is issued weekly, it enables Mr. Watson 
to keep in closer touch with public affairs and public men, and to indulge in 
a style of comment not quite suited to a magazine. 


The price of the Jeftersonian Magazine is $1.50 per year. 


The price of the Weekly Jeffersonian is $1.00 per year. 
Where the same subscriber takes both at the same time, the 
price is $2.00. 


In all cases, address 


THOMAS E. WATSON, 


Thomson, Georgia. 
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[BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS _\(Git 
Poa NOVELS 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE, 45c: BY MAIL 55c 


Novels by these same writers sell usually at $1.08 each. The books are made in the 
regular $1.50 style. Fine cloth, gilt embossing, duotone illustrations (in colors), new 
type, full 12mo. 


THE ower AND; MAXINE 
By C. N. and A. M. Williamson, authors of “The Lightning Conductor.” The 
Boston Herald says: “The work is replete with nerve-trying situations and pro- 
claimed by competent critics to be the most dramatic novel ever written by these 
famous authors.” 


ALADDIN = LONDON 
By Max Pemberton, author of “The Gold Wolf.” The New York Globe says: 
“This is an extraordinary story, full of mystery and sensation.’ 


THE LOVE THAT PREVAILED 
By F. Frankfort Moore, author of “The Jessamy Bride.” The Chicago Evening 
Post says: “F. Frankfort Moore’s stirring novel of Cornish life is an enthralling 
story. Do not miss it.” 


HILLRISE 

By W. B. Maxwell, author of “Vivien,” “The Guarded Flame,” “The Ragged Mes- 
senger,” etc. The Milwaukee Daily News says: “Hillrise is a strong, virile, in- 
tensely exciting plot.” 


THE IRON LORD 
By S. R. Crockett, author of “The Stickit Minister,” etc. The Mobile Register 
says: “The Iron Hand is easily the masterpiece of Crockett’s long list of ro- 
mances.” 


THE MAN IN THE BASEMENT 
By Baron Rosenkrantz, Denmark’s greatest writer, author of “Royal Love,” “The 
pene + etc. The Denver Times says: “A keen, sustained, baffling mystery 
novel.” 


IN MARY’S REIGN 
By Baroness Orczy, author of “The Scarlet Pimpernel,” “A Son of the People,” 
etc. “In Mary’s Reign abounds in the strongest, most exciting action, and is full 
of the rich flavor of the period.” 


THE ao ROAD 
By Maria Albanesi, author of “Susannah and One Other,” “Love and Louisa,” 
etc. The Boston Transcript Says: “To the first class belongs Maria Albanesi's 
clear cut, entertaining and artistic story.” 


THE MASTER CRIMINAL 
By Sidney Paternoster, author of “The Motor Pirate,” “The Lady of the Blue 
Motor,” etc. Love, mystery, adventure, are the keynotes of Mr. Paternoster’s 
latest novel. 

MY LOST SELF 
By Arthur W. Marchmont, author of “By Right of Sword,” “By Wit of Woman,” 
etc. The circumstances are original, the plot powerful, the love interest intense, 
the scenes are more romantic than any of his previous books. 

THE PAUPER OF PARK LANE 
By Wm. Le Queux, author of “The Closed Book,” “The Czar’s Spy,” etc. Mys- 
tery story replete with sustained action, romance and compelling climaxes. 

THE rue Cy acetyl 

Edgar Jepson, author of “The Admirable Tinker,” “Lady Noggs’ Peeress,” 

oe. A brilliant satire, bubbling with fun and‘ alive with unique situations. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA PARIS NEW YORK 
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PRINTING PLATES 
BY EVERY PROCESS 


SERVICE 


PLATEMAKERS TO A 
MULTITUDE OF PUBLISHERS 


STAN DARD 


Engraving Co., Inc. 
630 Chestnut St., - Phila. 


BENJ. F. JAMES, V. Pres. 
J. S. COOK, Sec’ty. 


M. C. CLARKE, Pres, 
A. C. COLAHAN, Treas. 


DESIGNERS 
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When Quality Counts We Get The Order 


N. W. Cor. 10th 


(ommercial and Arch Sts. 


Photo-F ngraving (0. 


Philadelphia 


PHONE CONNECTIONS 





THE OBSTINATE JURYMAN. 

The second day drew to its close with the 
twelfth juryman still unconvinced. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the court officer, en- 
tering quietly, “shall I, as per usual, order 
twelve dinners?” 

“Make it,” said the foreman, 
and a bale of hay.” 


“eleven dinners 


Penny Magazine. 
PaLMIstTRY EXTRAORDINARY. 

“This deep line of destiny,” said the palmist, 
“is most remarkable. It shows that something 
connected with the sea has made, or will make, 
a strong impression on you.” : 

“You are right,” observed the subject. “That 
is the scar from a gash I made opening oysters.” 

Penny Magazine. 
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ENGRAVERS 


WE COVER 
THE FIELD 


DESIGNING, ZINC ETCHINGS, 
HALF-TONES, THREE AND 
FOUR-COLOR PROCESS 
HALF-TONES, EMBOSSING 
DIES AND BRASS STAMPS 


No order is too large for our capacity nor 
too small to receive careful attention. We 
make a point of prompt delivery, and will 
not make promises unless we are practically 
certain of keeping them to the letter. 


PHOTO-CHROMOTY PE 
ENGRAVING CO. 


218-226 South Eleventh Street 
PHILA BD Ek Pees 
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| MISCELLANEOUS |X 


The Bidelot | 


on 

A REPRINT OF POETRY AND 

PROSE FOR BOOKLOVERS, 

CHOSEN IN PART FROM 

SCARCE EDITIONS AND 

SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN 


HE BIBELOT is in shape a small 
quarto (4% x 6), choicely printed on 
white laid paper, uncut edges, and 

done up in old-style blue wrappers. It is 
issued monthly, and has from 24 to 32 pages 
of text. In some numbers 40 or more pages 
have been given, forming a volume of 400 
pages, at least, each year. 


PROSPECTUS 


O bring together the posies of other 
men, bound by a thread of one’s 
own choosing, is the simple plan of 

the editor of The Bibelot. In this way 
those exotics of Literature which might not 
immediately find a way to wider reading 
are here reprinted, and, so to speak, resown 
in fields their authors never knew. 

The Bibelot does not profess to exploit 
the new forces and ferment of fin de siecle 
writers ; it offers the less accessible “things 
that perish never,”—lyrics from Blake, 
Villon’s ballads, Latin Student songs,— 
literature, once possessed, not easily for- 
gotten of men. 

Besides this, to more widely extend the 
love of exquisite literary form, it must be 
shown by example that choice typography 
and inexpensiveness need not lie far apart. 

That there is the most intimate connec- 
tion between literature and the printed 
page isatruism. It remains a fact that 
nothing on the lines of The Bibelot has so 
far been attempted in a regular monthly 
issue. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


gp oot for 1908 are now 75 cents in 
advance, postpaid, and are taken for the 

e year onl . After October 1 the 
price will be advanced to $1.00 net. Foreign 
subscriptions, including Canada, are 25 cents 
additional to above rates. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


AN ARTIST PRAISES HIS FAVORITE PAPER 
SIR HUBERT VON HERKOMER and 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Sir Hubert Herkomer, the distinguished artist, 
writing from Bushey to the Editor of ‘* Public 
Opinion,’’ says, on February llth, 1908 :— 

Dear Sir:—It gives me eee pleasure to tell you how 
your paper, PUBLIC OPINION, answers a purpose im 
my life, Although I read a great deal, I find it impossi- 
ble to keep abreast of the trend of higher thought that 
is going on around me, which can only be gathered 
from various articles and letters in newspapers, and 
articles in magazines, But your paper gives me the 
assurance that I miss nothing which would be of use to 
me in the train of thought upon which I may just be 
engaged, and seldom does a weekly issue of PUBLIC 
OPINION appear from which I cannot cull some useful 
suggestion. 

Your selection of current thought is worthy of all 
praise, for it gives one the wholesome feeling that the 
world is, after all, not going to the devil, but contains 
thinkers and good men and women. 

I wish you, with all my heart, continuous success 


with your paper, Yours very truly, 


(Signed) Husert von Herkomer. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity 
Edited by Percy L. Parker, Every Friday, Twopence 

The purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide 
information by means of a weekly review of current 
thought and activity as they are expressed in the world’s 
newspapers, magazines and books, and to put on record 
the ideas and activities which make for religious, politi- 
cal, and social progress, 

PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any news- 
agent or bookstall, or will be sent Post Free for one 
year to any address in the United Kingdom for 1os. 
10d,; and to any place abroad for 13s. perannum, Orders 
should be addressed to— 


PUBLIC OPINION, 30 & 31 Temple House, 
Tallis Street, London, E. C. 
Specimens FREE on Application 


Lines TO My Growinc Son. 


Stop pulling father’s papers round, 

Don’t pick holes with his pens, 

And please remember not to drink 

Your versifying daddy’s ink: 

It costs him many yens. 

Now, come, give dad that book you found 
Before you have it all unbound. 


Stop playing with that match, my dear 
(Yes, I’ve no doubt it burns) ; 

Now, why should daddy buy you meat 
If you forever try to eat 

The small change that he earns? 

You needn’t cry and think it queer 
When that shoe-button hurts your ear. 


’Cause you can’t eat the gravel walk, 

Don’t bite your nurse’s arm. 

She’d let you eat it, but she feels 

That it might spoil your other meals 

And do your tummy harm. 

And really, son, papa must balk: 

You’ve marked the whole house up with chalk:. 


You will lift pussy by the foot: 

No wonder you got scratched. 

Don’t fall down-stairs; you'll break your legs. 
And don’t play ball with fresh-laid eggs, 

Or how can they get hatched? 

If in the grate your head you put, 

Of course your hair gets full of soot. 
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TRADE MARK 


The Only Suitable 
Porch Covering 


In designing and arranging the modern home, much care 
and attention is given to the posch, which must be as cozy and 
inviting as any part of the interior. 
This is true especially at this season, when, you might say, “‘ people 
live outdoors.”” All rooms have been thoroughly renovated, the 
heavy, hot draperies and carpets removed, and a fresh, cool, and inviting 
atmosphere pervades the home by covering all the floors with 


CREX CARPETS AND RUGS 


In contrast with these interior decorations, and in perfect harmony with the natural outdoor 
surroundings, CREX GRASS RUGS are the only suitable covering for the porch. Nature designed 
CREX for this specific purpose. It gives a soft, restful and refreshing tone, affords a firm, quiet 
footing, and resists the effects of all weather. You can & solid comfort living on C 

CARPETS in all widths—plain and striped. RUGS in a large variety of designs and sizes. 
Avoid Imitations: Look for the GRE trade mark. 
For Sale at all up-to-date Department, Furniture and Carpet Stores. 
AMERICAN GRASS TWINE COMPANY, 377 Broadway, New York City 


ENVOY. 
Wherever you're going, 
Come right back now! Vacuum and Compressed Air 
Whatever you’re blowing, ON OR OFF THE FLOOR 


Do stop that row! 


Whatever you're drinking, — AUTOMATIC 
Wall make you sick’ 1! CARPET CLEANING & MANF'G CO. 


Whatever you're thinking, 
Forget it, quick! 1208 Chestnut Street 
Whatever you’ve found to play with, 633-635-637 North Broad Street 


++! 
Drop it! Woven From A 
{n short, whatever you're doing, Your Old 


_ Stop Ir! Send for Booklet Established 1875 
—Julian Street. CLEANED SCOURED DYED 
Century. 
When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 
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All Spencerian Pens are good writers, 
Stub, circular pointed, engrossing, draw- 
ing, or any other of the dozens of styles of 
Spencerian Pens—there’s no blot and splatter 
to spoil your work. All easy, velvety writers. 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


have smooth and carefully ground points. 
Perfect temper, great elasticity. Send 
6 centsin stamps for sample card 
of 12, all different. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, NewYork. 


No Foot. 


He was a noble lord, and he was in an awful 
rage with one of his footmen. 

“Tt is intolerable!” he exclaimed. 
a fool, or am I?” 

“Oh! my lord,” replied James, with humility, 
anxious to appease the great man, “I am sure 
you would not keep a servant who was a fool.” 

Penny Magazine. 


BOOK LABELS 


If you are interested in book labels, send a 
two cent stamp for our catalogue showing 16 
bookish designs, any of these printed with oe 
name as follows :—$2.50—100, $3.25—200, $4.75 
—400 $5.00—S00, $8.00—1000. 


“Are you 





“se (Special designs made to order.) 
wasvooos | THE AMERICAN BOOK PLATE 
COMPANY 
No. 1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 





THE Foo.ttsH Wir. 


A man got into a train with a bag of fruit in 
his hand, and at the first station he called out 
to a porter: 

“I say, porter, do you like fruit?” 

Porter: “Rather!” 


“Then,” said the man, “chew the date off my 
ticket.” 
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Individuality 


The book plate reflects your 
personality, adds to the attrac- 
tiveness of the volumes 
protects them when in 

jon temporarily. Our 
Cook k plates are neat and 
stri in execu- 
tion. Your own crest or fam- 
ily coat-of-arms can be incor- 
porated. A most a 


= Wig fx designs, prices and 


sam ° 
CONVERSE PRINTING COMPANY 
422 FIRST AVE. PITTSBURGH, PA. 





BALLADE OF THE LitrLE THINGS THat Count. 


The furrow’s long behind my plough— 
My field is strewn with stones of care, 
And trouble gathers thick enow 
As years add silver to my hair. 
Could I an easier path prepare 
For baby feet that start to mount? 
Save them a bit of wear and tear,— 
And show the Little Things that Count? 


I see a tiny maiden bow 

O’er slate and pencil, in her chair; 
A little pucker on her brow, 

A little tousle in her hair. 

And one wee tear has fallen where 
The crooked figures grin and flount; 

My heart goes reaching to her there— 
I love the Little Things that Count! 


Arithmetic is such a slough— 
A Pilgrim’s swamp of dull despair. 
But Discipline will not allow 
My hand to point a thoro’fare. 
Harsh figures face us everywhere, 
O’erwhelming in their vast amount; 
Must she so soon their burden bear? 
I love the Little Things that Count! 


Stern Teacher, must she ever fare 
Alone to Learning’s chilly fount? 
There is so much I long to share— 
I love the Little Things that Count! 
—Burges Johnson. 
Harper’s Magazine. 














BURGLARY INSURANCE 


It was thought there were too many burglaries in Phila- 
delphia last summer, but there is no indication of a decrease in 
the number during July, 1908. 












I have a very liberal form of policy covering losses from 
forcible entry and also losses from the theft of domestics. 


The cost is insignificant compared with the comfortable 
feeling this insurance brings during your vacation. 


ROBERT M. COYLE = $423 waLnut 
INSURANCE STREET 
BROKER PHILADELPHIA 









Do you want Good Health? To be well without Drugs P 
Buy a VIBRATOR Buy a VIBRATOR 

To do and look your best? To cure your Indigestion P 
Buy a VIBRATOR Buy 2 VIBRATOR 

To relieve your Rheumatism P To cure all pains instantly P 
Buy a VIBRATOR Buy a VIBRATOR 


WE SELL ALL GOOD KINDS FROM $1 TO $20 AND UP 
Send for Free Literature - 


A. D. COOKE, 910 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Bell Phone: ‘' Walnut 2093-A ’’ 
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) MISCELLANEOUS | 


The No. 2A 


BROWNIE 


Pictures, 2% x4%. Price, $3.00. 


Built on the Kodak plan—uses Kodak film cartridges 
and may be loaded and unloaded in broad daylight. No 
dark-room for any part of the work. A perfectly practical 
little camera for snap-shots or time exposures. 

THE 198 KODAK CATALOGUE fully describes 
and illustrates our six styles of Brownies, and fifteen 
styles of Kodaks, ranging in price from $1.00 to over 
$100.00, and fully explains the daylight development 
methods which have done away with the dark-room. 
Free at any Kodak dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


Ladies 


their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Enbelopes. 














who prefer to use a nice 
quality of stationery for 


SPENCERIAN 


es 


Smooth points—finely ground; tough rolled 
steel; great elasticity ; proper shape and slit- 
ting—that’s the Spencerian Penina few words. 

There’s a style for every purpose, a pen to 
“fit” your hand. Sample card containing 12 


Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 





different varieties sent on receipt of 6 cents 
to cover postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York. Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 
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EMERSON PIANO 


Is in the homes of over 86,000 purchasers. It is 
not by chance that our New Short Grand has so 
successfully won the approval of critics. It is be- 
cause with almost sixty years of experience in piano 
making we are never satisfied with past achieve- 
ments. Our whole aim is to make the best piano— 
the very best at a fair price. Our patrons say we 
have accomplished this, and they are such an army 
that their opinion is at least worth your considera- 
tion. Illustrated catalog and easy payment plan 
upon application. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 
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Under a 
Spring Suit 


a Paris model Heather- 
bloom Petticoat gives 
that undertone of rich 
elegance dear to every 
woman’s heart. 
Looks like Silk 
Swishes like Silk 
Wears like Tron 
New French stripes and designs, ruffled 
and silk embroidered, with all the attrac- 
tions of the silk garment and none of its 
faults. Don’t crack—conform closely to 
the figure and— 
At less than half the price of silk. 
Shown at all the best stores. Colors 


and shades to match or harmonize with 
every gown. 


a NE ema 


This Label 
gloom 
NEATH 
TRADE maRK 
in the Waistband 
By the yard at the lining counter, in 150 shades— 
40 cents. Has no equal for drop skirts and linings. 


One quality only—with “Heatherbloom” in every 
yard. Send for booklet. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS 
New York—Chicago 
Makers of Hydegrad? Tabi 
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Fiction Just Issued 
THE BARRIER 


By REx BEacH. It is a big novel—no problem, no preaching, no politics—just a big, 
daring love story of Alaska. The critics say it is even better than ‘‘ The Spoilers’’ THE 
BARRIER is the one novel that everybody will read this summer—and in the promise of 
a surfeit of —— such a div me story is refreshing. —— pictures in colors. Cloth. 
Post 8vo ‘ ° 7 _ $1.50 
R. J.’s MOTHER and Some Other People 
By MARGARET DELAND. In these stories Mrs. Deland has embodied the heart of her tender, 
truthful genius. As for ‘“R.J.’s Mother,” the author never more successfully wrought a 
story containing such deep and simple elements—two lives that have suffered and come 
together through the common experience of love The reader will find himself face to face 
here with the big things of life that find their way into common a. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, ° = . : . : $1.50 
THE SHOULDERS OF ATLAS” 
By MARY EK. WILKINS FREEMAN. “It helps to reveal the secrets of Life,’’ exclaimed a woman 
of this novel. It is that sort ofa story. A man and his wife in a New England village come 
into the property of an elderly cousin, who disiuherits her own daughter by sodoing. This 
child, Rose Fletcher, is one of the rare types Mrs. Freeman draws so truly, with dignity, 
refinement, and. breadth of character. A a involves ets ein to the end. With 
frontispiece. Cloth ‘ A $1.50 
KING SPRUCE 
By HOLMAN Day. Reality is the keynote of this big new novel—a dashing, healthy story, 
breathing the vigor of its scene—the woods of Maine. This realm of King Spruce vibrates 
with the rushing life—and life means strife—of the struggles with logs and lumber barons. A 
plucky young man, in love with the daughter of the chief of those barons, fights his fight 
amid the perils ot eritting snow, setae: logs and reckless men. Pictures in colors. Cloth, 
Post 8vo. ° ‘ , ‘ $1.50 
SIR RICHARD ESCOMBE 
By Max PEMBERTON. They area likable lot, these courteous fighting-men and winsome, 
prankish women of the Georgianera. The novel is a delightful chapter out of picturesque 
yesterday—but with the nearness of reality you feel for your neighbors to-day. Lady Kitty 
is a flesh-and-blood heroine, while there is a touch of genuine fun all through the character of 
stupid, honest, gallant Sir Richard Escombe. With Frontispiece. Cloth, ; ° $1.50 
THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE 
By CHARLES RANN KENNEDY. Wedonot publish plays, but here isa drama so great, so com- 
pelling,so reverent, so akin to all the beautiful and permanent things in life that it is more 
than a play, more than a novel, more than a mere book. According tothe critics, ‘‘ Notin a 
lifetime has such a wonderful ba cnal been — owe reads as well as it acts. Illus- 
trated, Post 8vo. Cloth ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ ‘ $1.25 
LUCIA 
By Mary AuUsTIN. In simple fashion thistale begins to reflect the lives of a numberof inter- 
esting persous in Santa Lucia, with its pretentious suburbs, its aspiring college and narrow 
social order. It moves gradually into a powerful and rapid narrative—a genuine story. 
It is a pleasure to add that the book has uncommon literary excellence as well. Cloth. 
Post 8vo. ‘ ; ° u “ Ps 3 A . ; $1.50 
BERTRAND OF BRITTANY 
By WARWICK DzeEpinG. A dashing tale of knights, tourneys, chivalry, adventure, and 
heroism. ‘The manhood of Bertrand and: his unselfish love soften a iad that is wild adven- 
ture. Cloth. Post 8vo. ° = 5 . : $1.50 
THE GOLDEN ROSE 
By AMELIE RIVES. The theme of ‘‘ The Golden Rose”’ isdelicately emotional An exquisite, 
exotic woman is dominated by a mystical belief concerning the highest relation of lovers, 
which denies for herself, at least, the fulfilment of love in marriage. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.25 


Neto Works of Importance 


ASTRONOMY WITH THE NAKED EYE 
By GARRETT P. SERVISS. At last here isa little book on astronomy for us who want to know 
just the plain things about the stars. No telescopes, no special knowledge required—and it 
reads like a novel—only better. With many charts and illustrations. ; Net, $1.40 
THE STANDARD OF USAGE IN ENGLISH 
By PROFESSOR THOMAS R. LouNSBURY. A spirited and practical book, denying that English 
is degenerating through corrupt usage. A spoken Pate not stated does change, “_ should 
change. Gilttop. Untrimmed edges. Price. ° ‘ Net, $1.50 
THE TECHNIQUE OF THE NOVEL 
By PROFESSOR CHARLES F. HORNE, Ph. D. For the studentand for the writer—along needed 
book. It treats carefully and Sted of the elements of the art, their evolution and present use. 
Cloth. Post 8vo. r ‘s , Net, $1.50 
HYPNOTIC THERAPEUTICS 
By Dr. JOHN D. QUACKENBOS, A.M. Mental healing is one of the most vital problems to-day. 
Assistance, both careful and authoritative, will be found inthis book. Itisin direct line with 
the great movement for mental treatment and suggestion. Cloth. 8vo. 333 pages. Net, $2 00 


TIMES PRINTING HOUSE 
PHILADELPHIA 





